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DOGMA AND REALITY IN STALIN’S ‘ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS’ 


I 


STALIN is dead. The whole world, foe and friend alike, has paid its 
tribute to the man by recognizing his departure as a momentous histor- 
ical event. Indeed, very few men have loomed in the annals of their 
time as large as Stalin. The controversy over his record and over the 
heritage he has left will, of course, go on as long as the social, political 
and moral issues implied in them remain relevant to the fortunes of 
mankind. 

Shortly before his death, Stalin himself, in his Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR, offered a virtual survey of the social achievement 
of the USSR in the Stalin era. In his own way he pointed not only to the 
grandeur but also to the contradictory nature of that achievement. His 
essay may now be read as his political testament. The following article, 
written and set before Stalin’s death, analyses some of his ideas. One 
need not be a devotee of the Stalin cult to recognize Stalin’s last pub- 
lished work as a highly significant political document, despite its 
characteristically scholastic style. 

The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR’ contains three 
different lines of argument: a statement of dogma; a survey of crucial 
economic and social problems; and suggestions for practical policy. All 
these aspects are closely interconnected, and so the survey of current 
problems and the suggestions for future policy cannot be properly 
understood without some attention being paid to the finer dogmatic 
points. 

Stalin wrote his article (and the accompanying letters to various 


Soviet economists) in connection with a discussion which took place, \, 


in November 1951, over the conspectus of a new textbook of political 
economy. His remarks are devoted mainly to the treatment accorded in 
the text-book to the ‘transition from socialism to communism’. For 
some time past this ‘transition’ has stood in the centre of theoretical 
argument and of day-to-day propaganda. The slogan refers back to 
the familiar distinction, drawn by Marx.in his Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, between the ‘two phases’ of communism, the ‘lower’ or the 
1 Bolshevik, no. 18, September 1952. 
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socialist and the ‘higher’ or the communist proper. For many years it 
has been a virtual canon of Stalinism that the Soviet Union has already 
completed the building of socialism. Thus the problem of the transition 
to communism has been posed almost automatically. Recently the 
discussion of the ways and means and of the tempo of the transition has 
tended to become specific; and differences of opinion have begun to 
appear. In what phase of the transition does the Soviet Union find 
itself at present? What are the immediate prospects? In what way can 
the transition be speeded up and facilitated? These have been the 
problems under debate. 

Inevitably an air of unreality has enveloped much of the discussion, 
if only because its chief premiss — the achievement of socialism — is 
itself utterly unreal. Stalin’s Marxist critics have often asked how the 
Soviet economic system can be described as socialist when the standards 
of living of the Soviet peoples are notoriously low, much lower than 
those attained in western capitalist countries. Is socialism compatible 
with growing economic inequality? Or with massive coercion by the 
State? Stalin ‘has in the past done his best to evade some of these 
questions and to answer others in terms of the Marxist doctrine. He 
has argued that economic inequality is justified and unavoidable under 
socialism, as Marx clearly indicated when he drew the distinction 
between the two phases of communism. Stalin has further pointed out 
that the withering away of the State (that is of coercion by government), 
which the founders of Marxism expected, could occur only in an inter- 
national socialist commonwealth, not in a single, isolated, socialist 
State. But Stalin and his followers have carefully avoided any realistic 
comparison between Soviet and foreign standards of living, because it 
has been politically impossible for them to admit that standards of 
living were and still are lower in the Soviet Union than in the capitalist 
west. 

The claim that the Soviet Union has achieved socialism is based on 
the view that nationalization of the means of production and the 
prevalence of planned economy by themselves constitute socialism, 
regardless of how developed or underdeveloped are the economic re- 
sources of the country concerned, how high or low its standards of living 
and under what degree of State compulsion the country lives. Even in 
the light of this simplified definition, however, the socialist character of 
the Soviet economy must still appear doubtful. While Soviet industry 
may be said to conform to the definition, Soviet farming has, even after 
collectivization, represented a mixed type of economy. The land has, 
in strict law, been national property ever since 1917, although this legal 
fact has even now hardly become part and parcel of the peasantry’s 
thinking and attitude towards the land. The Constitution and the 
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Statutes of the kolkhoz guarantee eternal use of the land to the collective 
iarms and of small private plots to individual members. The Machine 
Tractor Stations are owned and operated by the State. Livestock, 
implements, buildings are corporate or private property. The kolkhoz 
owns its crops; and after having met its obligations towards the State, 
it is free to sell the crops. The individual kolkhoznik is free to take to 
the market the produce of his private plot and that part of the collective 
crop which is allocated to him. Collective farming thus represents at 
best a semi-private and semi-socialist sector of the economy. Officially, 
however, collective farming has been labelled socialist, in order to 
justify the claim that socialism had been established in the entire Soviet 
economy. 

This mis-representation of the social aspect of Soviet farming has 
produced a great deal of doctrinal equivocation and ‘double talk’. 
Stalin’s article deals in fact with some of the effects of that equivocation. 
This is not merely a matter of dogma, for dogma impinges on practical 
policy and administrative experience. Since the canon about the 
achievement of socialism had been proclaimed, new cadres of economists, 
administrators, planners and organizers have grown up. Some of them 
have received a thorough grounding in classical Marxist economic 
theory. In their minds the tenets of that theory often tend to clash 
with the Stalinist canon. These ‘young cadres’ have the advantage over 
the Bolsheviks of an earlier generation that they have been plunged 
directly from school into a vast, complicated, and rapidly expanding 
planned economy, where they can test academically acquired notions 
of Marxist theory against facts of life. Sooner or later — perhaps later 
rather than sooner — they may be able to enrich the theory in the light 
of their unprecedented experience and thus to contribute towards 
overcoming the present stagnation and decadence of Marxist economic 
thought. For the time being, however, they themselves are the victims 
of the bureaucratic-ecclesiastical manipulation of economic theory. 
Stalin now tries to free them from some ill effects of that manipulation 
and in his turn exposes them to new manipulation. 

The young economist or administrator who accepts the canon about 
the socialist character of the economy is inevitably puzzled and be- 
wildered by many aspects of Soviet policy. He wonders, for instance, 
why ‘socialist’ farms should trade their produce and why market 
telationships should persist under socialism? If he has read carefully 
the famous passage from Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme (the 
passage so often referred to in which Marx drew the distinction between 
the two phases of communism), he must have noticed that Marx insists 
that even under the ‘lower phase of communism’ ‘the producers do not 
exchange their produce’ and that no class distinctions exist any longer 
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‘because everybody is only a worker’. If the present Soviet system 
represents socialism then it follows that the distinction between the 
peasant and the worker should have become irrelevant and the member 
of the kolkhoz should be a worker on a par with the industrial producer. 
Kolkhoz trade and kolkhoz markets should then be relegated as an- 
achronisms to a museum of antiquities. It is with such reasonings that 
Stalin deals in his article. A way out of the confusion would be to 
admit that the Soviet economy is still only a half-way-house between 
capitalism and socialism, not devoid even of features of pre-capitalist 
relations. But Stalinist orthodoxy cannot afford such an admission. 

On a more theoretical level the problem is formulated as follows: does 
the law of value, in the Marxist sense, operate under socialism? In 
Marxist theory the ‘law of value’ is bound up exclusively and insepar- 
ably with the market economy in its pre-capitalist and capitalist 
varieties. The notion itself of value (i.e. exchange value as distinct from 
use value) does not exist outside production for the market, commodity 
exchange, and trade. By definition there is no room for it in a socialist 
economy, for under socialism the community is expected merely to 
distribute and allocate its social product — the members of the com- 
munity are expected to produce for the common pool and to consume 
from the common pool, without exchanging their produce among 
themselves. There is no room for selling and buying or seller and 
buyer. In the Soviet Union a great deal of selling and buying is, of 
course, going on in various forms, including forms normally associated 
with a black market. The young Soviet economist remembers the 
fantastic inflation of prices on kolkhoz markets during the recent war 
and in the first post-war years. He remembers the depreciation of the 
ruble which compelled the government to carry out the drastic post-war 
currency reform. Marxist theory has explained to him money as the 
reflex or embodiment of pure value, springing into and fading out of 
existence together with the exchange of commodities. How then is the 
existence of money, not to speak of its irrational value movements, to 
be fitted into the picture of a socialist economy? 

Stalin is trying to fit these phenomena into the theoretical picture. 
Since he must insist on the socialist character of the economy and at the 
same time on the Marxist orthodoxy of his views, he is compelled to 
produce an essay in squaring the circle. He tries to prove in terms of 
classical Marxist theory something which in those terms is an absurdity, 
namely that the law of value continues to operate under socialism. It is, 
of course, possible to hold such a view; and some socialist schools of 
thought have held it. But it is as little possible to argue it coherently 
in terms of Marx’s theory as it would be to argue in terms of Coper- 
nican cosmology that the earth is flat. 








tl 
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I 
Behind manufactured scholastic dogma loom serious practical pro- 





blems. We have mentioned the new cadres of the economists and 
administrators whom Stalin addresses. This is how he himself sees 

‘ those cadres: 

: It might be said that all that has been stated here is correct and generally 

: known but contains nothing new and that consequently there is no need to 

? waste time on repetition of truisms. Of course, there is nothing new in all 

' that, but it would be incorrect to think that it is not worth while to spend 

time on repeating some of the truths familiar to us. We, the leading . 

. nucleus, are joined every year by thousands of new young cadres, who burn 

n with the desire to help us and to prove themselves but who do not have 

- sufficient Marxist education and do not know many of the things familiar 

st to us ... They are impressed and bewildered by the colossal achievements 

n of Soviet power, they are made dizzy by the extraordinary successes of the 

y Soviet regime, and they begin to imagine that Soviet power can ‘do any- 

st thing’ . .. Some comrades say that the Party acted incorrectly when having \_ 

seized power and nationalized the means of production in our country it A. 

i preserved commodity production. 

le It may well be that Stalin crudely exaggerates the simple-mindedness 

ig of the ‘young cadres’ and thus sets up imaginary whipping boys whom 

d it is easy to belabour in controversy. It is difficult to believe that the 

of ‘young cadres’ should be unaware of the experiment of War Commun- 

d ism, which was nothing else but an abortive Bolshevik attempt to 

1€ abolish the market economy. Whatever the truth, Stalin leaves no. 

ar doubt that pressure for the abolition of market relationships has recently 

1e made itself felt in Soviet ruling groups. Since market relationships 

ar have had their main basis in the structure of farming, in its semi- 

ne private character, the pressure has actually been for a further radical 

of transformation of farming and its absorption in the nationalized 

he economy. 

to The present structure of the kolkhoz system is, as we have seen, 
characterized by an elaborate and unstable balance between private 

e. and collective interests. The private interest has tended to expand 

he beyond prescribed limits; and the government has striven to impose 

to and maintain the priority of the corporate interest. In this tug-of-war 

of the balance has swayed now in one and now in the other direction. 

y; During the last war, when the so-called millionaire-kolkhoznik was the 

is, hero of the day, private interests obviously gained much scope. The 

of post-war currency reform, confiscating the ‘fortunes’ made on kolkhoz 

tly markets, tilted the scales in favour of the collective interests. So did 

or- the recent merger of the kolkhozy into larger units. It is now clear that. , 


the merger had been decided upon after an acute controversy which had /™\ 
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rent the last Politburo since 1948-49. Apparently more extreme mea- 
sures for the suppression of the private interest were advocated. 
Khrushchev, we know, proposed the formation of Agrotowns; and the 
abolition of the residual private farming carried on within the kolkhozy 
was also contemplated. It is now vaguely suggested that Voznesensky, 
the former head of Gosplan and member of the Politburo, stood for 


‘even more extreme (‘adventurist’) policies designed not merely to 


restrict the private interest within the collective farms but to carry 


\ farming as a whole from collectivization to ‘socialization’. It is impos- 










sible to say whether this was really so, because only one party to the 
controversy has been allowed to air its views; and as Stalin and his 
associates have sometimes in the past shown themselves quite capable 
of stealing clothes from their bathing adversaries, it may even be that 
the policies now adopted are those originally expounded by the 
excommunicated Voznesensky. Whatever the truth, after a moment 
of apparent hesitation over the more extreme measures, the ruling 
group has rejected them, holding that a bouleversement of farming would 


.. produce more economic and political disruption than the Soviet Union 


could at present afford. 

Nevertheless, the problem of the market economy, or more specifically 
of kolkhoz trade, remains. The market economy, as Stalin points out, 
tends to come into conflict with the needs of central planning. It 


\/ introduces a huge element of ‘spontaneity’ and unpredictability in a 


field which even without it would still remain relatively unpredictable. 
In the course of nearly a quarter of a century farming has eluded 
planning. Few of the targets set for the output of grain and for the 
breeding of livestock have been attained. That the contradiction 
between the elements of planning and those of a market economy 
constitute the greatest single cleavage within the Soviet economy no 
critically minded student could ever have doubted. Until recently 
Stalinist writers denied or explained away this contradiction. It is on 
it, however, that Stalin has now turned the limelight. In his letter to 
L. D. Yaroshenko he writes: 


It is therefore the task of the leading bodies to indicate in good time the 
growing contradictions and to take timely measures towards their over- 
coming . . . This applies above all to such economic phenomena as the group 
property in collective farming and the circulation of commodities. Of 
course, at present we successfully utilize these for the development of the 
socialist economy ... They will undoubtedly be of benefit in the nearest 
future as well. But it would be unforgivable blindness not to see that at the 
same time these phenomena are already beginning to act as a brake on the 
powerful development of our productive forces, in so far as they hamper 
State planning in its striving to encompass the whole of the national 
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economy, especially of the rural economy. There can be no doubt that the 
further we proceed the more will these phenomena act as a brake on the 
continued growth of our country’s productive forces. Consequently, it is 
our task to liquidate these contradictions by way of a gradual transformation 
of kolkhoz property into national property and by way of a gradual sub- 
stitution of the exchange of products for commodity circulation. 


It should be underlined that Stalin describes not merely the private 
interest of the kolkhoznik but even ‘group ownership’ of the kolkhoz 
as a brake on planning. He forecasts that the ‘brake’ is likely to act 
more powerfully in the future; and he sees the eventual solution in the 
complete assimilation of farming to socialized industry. If the present 
structure were to be left unchanged, he says, then the conflict between 
planning and market relationships would eventually assume critical 
forms. This diagnosis is undoubtedly realistic, and it would be a mis- 
take to see in it a symptom of Soviet economic weakness. It is, on the 
contrary, only against the background of the stupendous growth of 
Soviet economic power in recent years that this diagnosis could be 
made and that the problem to which it points could arise. 

Despite its enormous human and material faux frais, the Soviet 
planned economy has achieved a high degree of consolidation. Its basis 
and its volume have been growing with the continuous industrial 
revolution, with the expansion in productive capacities and in reserves 
of skilled manpower. Experience accumulated in a quarter of a century 
shows itself in improved techniques of planning. The firmer the 
foundations on which the planned economy rests and the greater its 
dynamic expansiveness, the earlier, however, must it hit the limits 
which market relationships impose on it, and the stronger must be its 
tendency to eliminate anarchical ‘spontaneity’ from the whole system. 
This again is no matter of abstract economic principle only. The 
practical issue at stake is the adjustment of agriculture to industrial 
development. The supply of food to the rapidly growing industrial 
population and the geographic redistribution of food producing centres 
to suit the changing industrial map of the country have proved chronic- 
ally inadequate. These disproportions, if they were to persist, would 
slow down or even bring to a standstill industrial expansion. The 
stronger the Soviet economy is as a whole, especially its industrial 
sector, the more does the present condition of Soviet farming become 
a source of weakness. 

This is the central issue behind Stalin’s survey of the Soviet economy. 
But here again dogmatic considerations superimpose themselves on 
realistic analysis. What Stalin has described is, in Marxist terms, a 
‘contradiction between productive forces and productive relationships’, 
a contradiction inherent in all class society, including any society which 
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may be in transition from capitalism to socialism. To the Marxist 
this contradiction is unthinkable under socialism. ‘Productive relation- 
ships’ mean nothing else than the property relations prevailing in any 
given society and the corresponding mutual connections between social 
classes and groups. The ‘contradiction between productive forces and 
productive relationships’ is, in other words, the conflict between the 
needs of economic development and established property relations. 
Under capitalism there is the constant, latent or open, conflict between 
private property in means of production and the social interdependence 
of the producers or, more generally, the social character of the pro- 
ductive process. Only social ownership of means of production can, 
in the Marxist view, resolve the conflict between productive forces and 
productive relationships. In so far as private (or ‘group’) ownership 
predominates over a vast sector of the Soviet economy (farming) the 
conflict persists, albeit in new form. 

This conflict once again defies the accepted picture of Soviet ‘social- 
ism’. Consequently, either that socialism is exposed as a myth; or else 
it must be declared that the contradiction between productive forces 
and relationships, far from being a characteristic of past society only, 
remains a feature of socialism as well. In deference to a canon of his 
own making, Stalin in fact argues that this contradiction will be inherent 
in human society for ever. One must assume that Stalin puts into these 
formulae some other meaning which has little in common with their 
accepted Marxist sense, for otherwise his conclusion would be that 
under socialism and communism the needs of economic development 
would continue to clash with the new forms of ownership, i.e. with 
social ownership. In such a view the ‘contradiction between productive 
forces and productive relationships’ would be transformed into an 
eternal, metaphysical element of human history. 

From Stalin’s correspondence with the economists it appears that 
this point of his argument has caused bewilderment even among people 
accustomed to accept every word from his mouth with prescribed 
reverence. Marxism explains social revolutions as the violent processes 
through which productive relationships are brought in line with the 
development of productive forces. If Stalin’s argument were to be 
taken at its face value, it might even imply the ‘inevitability’ of new 
revolutions in Soviet society. This was the last thing he had intended 
to suggest, as he hastens to explain in his letter to A. I. Notkin. In his 
characteristic desire to invest every one of his moves with the merits 
of an absolute socialist ‘truth’, Stalin has simply projected a conflict 
which afflicts present Soviet society on to the Marxist vision of fully 
fledged socialism and communism. He has put his finger on a current 
and potentially explosive issue and has hastened to add that the issue 
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is not explosive at all, for in one form or another it is bound to reappear 
at every stage of human development. 


III 


Throughout his argument Stalin repeatedly puts his finger on some 
potentially explosive issue, then asserts that no issue can be explosive 
under the Soviet system and then again, forgetting this assertion, 
insists on the highly explosive nature of the issue in question. It would 
take us too far to go into all the scholastic twists and turns of his 
reasoning — only one or two illustrations will suffice. 

The dichotomy between the planned sector of the economy and the 
market, coincides broadly with the contradiction between town and 
country in the Soviet Union. Stalin begins with denying the mere fact 
of the contradiction. The country, he says, is no longer exploited by the 
town as it used to be under capitalism and therefore ‘not a trace’ has been 
left of their former antagonism. What has survived is a ‘difference’ 
between town and country, not a ‘contradiction’. 

The critic might be tempted to ask when a ‘difference’ becomes a 
‘contradiction’? The kolkhoznik sells food, the towndweller buys it 
directly or through the medium of a State or cooperative trading 
organization. The seller aims at selling dearly, the buyer at buying 
cheaply. This remains so even if the State, which acts as the middle- 
man, pays the peasant low prices and charges the towndweller high 
prices for food. The ‘difference’ between the rural seller and the urban 
buyer is obviously a ‘contradiction’. The ‘difference’ between national 
ownership and State planning (prevalent in town) and ‘group’ and 
private ownership and market relations (prevalent in the country) is 
surely also a ‘contradiction’ — otherwise group ownership and market 
relationships would not impede planning. The distinction between 
‘differences’ and ‘contradictions’ is merely a formula of bureaucratic 
scholasticism designed to conceal the gulf between the various sections 
of Soviet society. 

Eventually, however, Stalin is driven back to realities and then he 
reveals that gulf once again. When some of his correspondents suggest 
to him that it might be advisable to transfer the Machine Tractor 
Stations from State ownership to collective farm ownership he argues 
against this proposal strongly and in part very convincingly. He puts 
forward two arguments. He points out, first, that the technical equip- 
ment of farming (tractors and heavy machines) must be constantly 
renewed if agriculture is to keep pace with the industrial revolution. 
The collective farms, he goes on, would not be in a position to finance 
their own re-equipment: 
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What does it mean to withdraw hundreds of thousands of wheeled 
tractors and to replace them by caterpillar tractors, to replace tens of 
thousands of obsolescent combines and to produce new machines, say, for 
technical cultures? This involves expenses running into milliards which 
could return only over six to eight years. Only the State can take upon 
itself such expenditure, because it and it alone is in a position to bear the 
losses resulting from the withdrawal and replacement of obsolescent 
machinery, because it and it alone is in a position to bear such losses over 
six to eight years in expectation of eventual returns. 


We are thus told that the collective farms are not in a position to 
undertake medium-term investment necessary for the periodical 
modernization of their equipment. This is a somewhat specious argu- 
ment, because the financial capacity of the kolkhozy depends largely 
on the government’s price- and credit-policies. Stalin perhaps intended 
to say that the kolkhozy could not be relied upon to make the invest- 
ments rather than to claim that they were economically absolutely ‘n no 
position to make them. More relevant than this is, however, Stalin’s 
second argument: 


Let us suppose for a moment that we have adopted comrades Sanina’s 
and Venzher’s proposals and have begun to sell ... Machine Tractor 
Stations to the kolkhozy. What would be the consequence? 

In the first instance the kolkhozy would become owners of essential means 
of production. They would thus find themselves in an exceptional position 
such as no business concern in our country enjoys, for, as is well known, 
even our nationalized business concerns are not the owners of their means 
of production. How could this exceptional situation of the kolkhozy be 
justified, by what consideration of progress and advance? Could it be said 
that this situation would be conducive to raising kolkhoz property to the 
level of national property, that it would speed up the transition of our 
society from socialism to communism? Would it not be more correct to say 
that this would only lengthen the distance between kolkhoz property and 
national property and that it would not bring [our economy] closer to 
communism, but, on the contrary, take it further away from communism. 

The result would, secondly, be that the sphere of commodity circulation 
would be widened, because a colossal number of the means of agricultural 
production would find itself within the orbit of commodity circulation. 


In other words, if the allegedly socialist kolkhozy were to own the 
Machine Tractor Stations, the result would be an enormous strengthen- 
ing of the anti-socialist elements in the Soviet economy. In this Stalin 
is undoubtedly right. En passant he reveals, however, that after more 
than two decades of collectivization Soviet policy vis-a-vis the peasantry 
is still saddled with the old dilemma: an impoverished peasantry does 
not produce enough food and raw materials for the town; but a peasan- 
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try enjoying material incentives which ensure high production, accu- 
mulates more property than is safe for the regime and imparts to the 
market economy more momentum than is safe for the planned sector 
of the economy. Between the lines of Stalin’s argument there lurks the 
fear of the kulak-kolkhoz. The idea of the transfer of Machine Tractor 
Stations to collective farms is probably more than the brain-wave of a 
few economists. It is only natural that the wealthier kolkhozy should 
cast covetous glances on the Machine Tractor Stations. The acquisition 
of those Stations by them might indeed mark the beginning of a power- 
ful development of modern capitalism in Russian farming. Alas, Stalin 
has not told his correspondents whether he is afraid here of a con- 
tradiction or of a mere difference between town and country; but he has 
left them in no doubt that the party will continue to stand, with all its 
might, between the collective farms and the Machine Tractor Stations. 


IV 


Stalin’s recent writings offer a glimpse of the movement of ideas 
going on in the Soviet ruling circles behind the half-real and half- 
deceptive facade of uniformity. It is this movement that distinguishes 
present day Russia from the Russia of the late thirties which was from 
head to foot stunned and petrified after the shock of the great purges. 
The movement of ideas reflects conflicting social aspirations and pres- 
sures which even a monolithic regime is not in a position to eliminate 
for good. Despite the rigid orthodox terms in which ideas are formu- 
lated, the present discussions are in some respects well ahead of earlier 
controversies within the Bolshevik party, because they centre on issues 
which have arisen on a much higher level of economic development. 
New questions demand new answers, and Stalinism is vitally interested 
in finding these, even if orthodoxy compels it to look for the answers 
by roundabout ways and to formulate them in circumlocution and 
‘double-talk’. 

The ‘transition from socialism to communism’ is at present the chief 
‘double-talk’ formula for the discussion of real problems. All views are — 
framed in its terms. Since the formula refers to a future and hypothetical 
state of society, it sanctions up to a point exploration and experimental 
thinking, which were almost totally absent from an earlier phase of 
Stalinism. To the student of Soviet affairs who has followed over the 
years the violent campaigns against uravnilovka (egalitarianism) it is 
fascinating to watch how in the course of the arguments about the 
‘transition’ some economists draw cautiously, timidly yet quite dis- 
tinctly the vistas of a society which will no longer be afflicted by the 
economic inequality now prevailing in the Soviet Union. Ideas and 
notions which were banished as heresies not so long ago seem to creep 
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back into visions of the future and there to experience a quasi- 
rehabilitation. The guesses about the future sometimes sound like 
reflections on the present — this is not the first time that Utopia is 
either an implied critique of existing society or an escape from it. 
Things being in Russia what they are, authority’s sudden and angry 
reactions against flights of experimental thought are inevitable. Yet 
this particular dream, the dream about the higher phase of communism, 
has been officially licensed and encouraged; and the Soviet citizen has 
even sometimes been led to believe that the ‘transition’ is not a matter 
for his ‘children and grandchildren’ but something which his own 
generation can and must achieve. 

There is something profoundly paradoxical in all this. The present 
rulers of the Soviet Union require on the one hand the Soviet citizen 
to show a blind faith in, and a pious devotion to, Soviet institutions 
and policies such as they are. In this respect the Soviet rulers are more 
conservative than even the most conservative governments, for none 
require from their citizens quite as much faith in and enthusiasm for 
the established order. On the other hand, Stalinism also instils in the 
Soviet people the revolutionary conviction that most of these exalted 
institutions and policies deserve to be scrapped or radically changed in 
the transition from socialism to communism. Thus Stalinism works to 
impose a standstill upon the minds and the thoughts of the people and 
at the same time it desires to keep those thoughts and minds on the 
move, searching for new worlds. 

Stalin has now sounded a note of caution. He has warned the ‘young 
cadres’, lured by the ‘higher phase’, that the transition from socialism 
to communism is a long uphill road. Years ago he used to scold those 
who spoke about ‘objective laws’ setting limits to governmental action. 
‘There are no fortresses which the Bolsheviks cannot seize’ was his 
slogan then. Now he scolds those who ignore the ‘objective laws’ of a 
‘socialist economy or aspire to modify them. His insistence on the 
validity of economic laws under socialism has, for all its turgid scholas- 
ticism, symptomatic significance. When Stalin speaks so emphatically 
about the objective laws and warns against ‘economic adventurers’, 
he surely applies the brake to economic policy. His invocation of the 
economic laws is his substitute for the cry: Moderation! Moderation! 

‘With us,’ Stalin says, ‘commodity production and trade are as 
necessary at present as they were, say, thirty years ago.’ Thirty years 
ago NEP had just been introduced; farming was broken up into twenty 
odd million farms; and some industries were just being transferred to 
capitalist ownership. Stalin’s obvious overstatement serves an ‘educa- 
tional’ purpose. It amounts to a warning against over-hasty experiments 
with farming and the market economy. En passant Stalin has made the 
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startling revelation that ‘some comrades’ — is it Voznesensky again? — 
have advocated the complete nationalization of all farming. Stalin 
agrees that national or social ownership of the whole economy, including 
farming, is the pre-condition for communism which will know no market 
economy and no money. But he gives to understand that this will 
be a protracted process to be completed perhaps only in that remote 
future when capitalism will have vanished in most countries and even 
the State will have withered away. He explores two methods for the 
solution of the problems of farming and of the market economy. He 
rejects direct absorption of farming by the State on grounds of political 
and social impracticability; and he foreshadows the gradual extension of 
planning by a single authority to both sectors of the economy and also 
to the distribution of farm produce. 

In his article, dated February 1st, 1952, Stalin did not go beyond this 
general conclusion. He did not specify how he envisaged the gradual 
extension of planning to collective farming and to the distribution of 
farm produce. In the letter to Sanina and Venzher dated eight months 
later (September 28th, 1952), he offers a more specific plan. The 
collective farmer, he argues, cannot be brought to accept social owner- 
ship as long as he finds trade in farm produce profitable. The govern- 
ment cannot ‘abolish’ trade, but it must offer to the peasantry something 
more profitable than trade, namely the direct exchange of industrial 
goods for farm produce, the exchange of products (produkto-obmen) 
instead of the exchange of commodities. A modest beginning has been 
made with farms specializing in the cultivation of technical plants. The 
government buys up their entire crops and pays them partly in money 
and partly in industrial goods. This practice should be gradually 
extended to other farms and money should gradually be eliminated 
from the transactions. Stalin points to the limiting factor which does 
not allow for a large scale extension of the practice in the near future: 
the government is not in a position to offer the collective farmers 
industrial goods in quantities and assortments which would induce 
them to give up trade. The key to the solution is to be found in the 
town, not in the countryside; but the town has not yet produced it. 
‘Such a system’, Stalin writes, ‘requires an enormous increase in the 
output of goods which the town supplies to the country and therefore 
we shall have to introduce it without especial haste, only as urban 
output grows. But introduce it we must, unflaggingly, without wavering, 
step by step, thus reducing the sphere of commodity circulation. . . .’ 

As is usual with Stalin, the seriousness of what he has to say grows as 
he leaves theory and dogma for practical policy. What he foreshadows 
here may well prove the most significant economic reform undertaken in 
the Soviet Union since the collectivization of farming. In a nutshell these 
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passages may be said to contain a strategic plan for the gradual elimina- 
tion of the market economy. Unlike collectivization, the reform is 
envisaged as an evolutionary process, the tempo of which will be dic- 
tated by the pace of further industrialization and the extent to which 
the growth of the Soviet national income may allow the government 
simultaneously to participate in the armaments race, to go on with 
massive investment in heavy industry, and to increase rapidly the output 
of consumer goods especially for rural consumption. Its multiple 
economic and political commitments may yet force the government to 
postpone the reform to an indefinite future. But even in the most 
favourable circumstances, a reform of this kind would require a decade 
or two for its successful completion. A great abundance of industrial 
consumer goods is only the first condition of its success. There still 
remain the imponderables, the mental habits, the social customs and 
the economic ‘prejudices’ of the peasantry which have all to be overcome 
before the kolkhoznik gives up the kolkhoz market for produkto-obmen. 
Although it has proved possible to drive the muzhtk into the collective 
farm and to compel and induce him to stay in it, it has so far proved 
impossible to drive out of him his attachment to property, as Stalin 
now implicitly admits. The peasant’s individualism has been kept 
within bounds and subdued but not destroyed. In a poverty stricken 
nation, amid the miseries of the first decades of collectivization, it has 
still been property and trade that have offered or promised the peasant 
relative well-being and security. Not before planned economy can offer 
him much greater well-being and security can it begin to undo the 
rural market. Stalin’s cautious approach to this problem seems there- 
fore well justified. 

The note of caution rings even more broadly in Stalin’s ‘three condi- 
tions’ for the transition to communism. In Stalin’s own words — ‘in 


\ order to prepare the transition to communism in reality and not merely 


in declarations it is necessary to fulfil at /east three essential preliminary 
conditions’ (My italics—I. D.). This sounds quite differently from the 
glib assurances that Soviet society is already in the process of that 
transition. The ‘three conditions’ include: 1. the continued intensive 
development of the country’s industrial resources; 2. the slow and gradual 
adjustment of collective farming to the nationalized sector of the economy 
and the gradual abolition of trade;? and 3. the raising of the standards of 
living and of the cultural standards, the reduction of the working day ‘at 


2 ‘It is necessary, secondly, by way of gradual transitions, effected with benefit to the 
collective farms and consequently to the whole of society, to raise collective property 
to the level of national property and to replace commodity circulation by the system 
of produkto-obmen, also by way of gradual transitions, so that the central government or 
some other social-economic directing body should be able to encompass the whole 
output of social production in the interest of society.’ 
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least’ to 6 or rather to 5 hours, the doubling (again ‘at /east’) of real wages, 
and the spread of education which would allow the contradiction be- 
tween brain work and manual labour to be abolished. As this statement 
appeared on the eve of the XIX Congress of the Party, it led com- 
mentators to expect an imminent shortening of the working day, which 
at eight hours is still longer than it was in the 1930’s. The Congress, 
however, has not reduced working hours, which also indicates that 
Stalin’s ‘three conditions’ are regarded as a long term programme. 

Stalin had intended to give the ‘young cadres’ the measure of the great 
distance which separates Soviet society from communism and to 
indicate in what way that distance might be shortened. What he has 
actually indicated is, in Marxist terms, the distance which still separates 
the Soviet Union not from communism but from socialism. 


I. DEUTSCHER 














RATES OF GROWTH UNDER THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


. I 
THE discussion that has taken ‘place concerning the valuation of indus- 
trial output in terms of 1926-7 prices is well known, and the writer of the 
present article has no intention of entering again upon this discussion 
here. Suffice to say that it appears to have left many in a state of doubt 
whether any statement at all can be made about the rate of growth of 
Soviet production since 19281! — and this despite the fact that the extent 
of the alleged ‘upward bias’ of valuation in 1926-7 prices, according to 
what is claimed by the most authoritative critics of the output-index, is 
of the order of 25 to 30 per cent at the outside.* Since, however, there 
are quantity-figures (i.e. in terms of real output) for a number of basic 
products such as steel and fuel and power, we can if we like by-pass this 
discussion about the valuation-problem, in order to obtain an idea of the 
order of magnitude of industrial growth during the period of the Soviet 
Five-Year Plans. These basic products for which quantity figures are 
available can be regarded, with good reason, as crucial indices of indus- 
trial development and are frequently quoted as such. Their rate of 
growth seems to lag behind as often as it exceeds the rate of increase of 


1 Cf. the statement in D. McCord Wright’s Capitalism (Harvard Economic Hand- 
book Series, 1951), p. 99, that ‘the available Russian statistics do not, I believe, furnish 
a reliable basis of comparison’ of the rates of growth of production i in USSR and in 
other countries. 

2 See A. Gerschenkron, “The Rate of Industrial Growth in Russia since 1885’ in 
Journal of Economic History, Suppl. VII, 1947, pp. 167-8; Paul Baran in Review of 
Economic Statistics, November 1947, pp. 233-4. True, Mr. Naum Jasny’s estimates 
imply a larger difference (The Soviet Price System, pp. 113-14); but he assumes without 
any sufficient reason that all new types of producers’ goods were introduced into the 
index at the prices of the year of their introduction into production, instead of being 
adjusted to a ‘1926-7 level’ by means of a price-index of comparable products (cf. here 
the present writer’s Soviet Economic Development since 1917, pp. 261-2). Indeed, he 
misreads a citation (on p. 112) from a recent Soviet writer (Joffe) who speaks of new 
machinery production of which the ‘prices are established on the basis of the cost of 
production of the present year with a correction’ [italics mine]: when that writer speaks 
of these ‘corrected prices’ as differing little ‘in the majority of cases’ from current 
prices, he evidently does mot mean to imply that current prices (and hence ‘corrected 
prices’) are much higher than the 1926-7 level, but that current prices of machinery 
products are very much the same as 1926-7. This quite accords with a comparison of 
the valuation of the production of medium, general and electrical engineering (a) in 
1926-7 prices, (b) in current prices, in the two tables of the 1941 Plan (referred to by 
Mr. Seton in Soviet Studies for April 1952, esp. Table I on p. 354), which yields some- 
thing very close to a 1 : 1 relationship between (a) and (6). That pre-war costs should 
have remained close to the level of the 1920’s despite substantial increases of money- 
wages in the interim is not, on reflection, surprising in the case of industries which had 
undergone an extensive technical revolution during the ’30’s and in which labour cost 
is not a very high proportion of total cost (to a less extent the same was true of iron and 
steel where the ratio was only 1 : 2, and of chemicals and building materials where it 
was around 1 : 1.8). What is more surprising is that even Mr. Gerschenkron should 
assume that such ratios are to be explained, not by real-cost reductions in these indus- 
tries, but by a wholesale ‘cooking’ of the 1926-7 index in the case of new products (cf. 
his A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output, 1927-8 to 1937, Rand Corporation, 
California, 1951, pp. 5-8). 
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output in general, as measured by the usual indices, so that the picture 
of growth which they yield does not seem likely in the normal case to 
exaggerate the trend of industrial output as a whole. In U.S.A., for 
example, between 1899 and 1929, blast-furnace products increased 
about three times and coal about two-and-a-half times, while the output 
index for manufacturing industry in general increased by between three 
and three-and-a-half times, although the increase for steel was above the 
latter (namely, an increase of more than four times). True, under the 
Soviet Five-Year Plans such products shared in the investment-priority 
assigned to heavy industry — indeed, figured high on the list of such 
priorities. It is a well-known fact, however, that, when one introduces 
value-considerations, the output-growth of basic metals and fuel and 
power is usually much smaller than that of heavy industry products in 
general, since the latter include highly-fabricated products of the 
engineering industry and in the course of industrial development the 
‘coefficient of fabrication’ (expressing the ratio of value-added by engin- 
eering processes to the value of basic materials) tends to rise.‘ In the 
Soviet case emphasis on development of various branches of engineering 
was unusually great. 

If we take steel, coal, oil and electricity as our four indicators, we find 
that the rate of growth of this metal-fuel-power group, as measured by 
the unweighted average of the output-changes of the four, has been 
remarkably constant over the periods of the first two Five-Year Plans 
(i.e. the decade of 1928-37) and of the post-war fourth Plan: namely an 
annual (compound) rate of growth of approximately 15 per cent, or a 
doubling of output each quinquennium. During the period of the First 
Plan the output of these products increased by rather less than twice (but 
the period over which plan-fulfilment was officially measured was less 
than the full 5 years); and during the Second Plan they increased by 
rather more than twice. Since we have no official output-data for individ- 
ual products in 1945, we must measure the post-war quinquennial rate 
of growth by the increase between 1946 and 1951, which gives a per- 


3 Cf. the present writer in Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1948, p. 36; 
Historical Statistics of the U.S. 1789-1945; Nourse etc., America’s Capacity to Produce. 
Petroleum and electricity registered much higher rates of growth over these three 
decades; so that an average for coal, rolled iron and steel, petrol and electricity works 
out at as much as eleven or twelve times (with 1899= 100; or some eight times with 
1917=100 for each item), whereas for coal, rolled iron and steel, steel ingots and 
castings it is under four. (For these calculations I am indebted to Miss S. Y. Mallett 
of the Faculty of Economics and Politics, Cambridge.) But these were the decades of 
phenomenal growth in petrol and electricity following the technical revolution 
associated with the internal combustion engine and electricity. As we shall see below, 
there is no such extreme disparity as this between the metal-fuel-power items in the 
Soviet case. 

* For example, in U.S.A. between 1899 and 1929 the ratio of the increase of value- 
added by the machinery industry to the increase of blast-furnace products was of the 
order of magnitude of 8 : 3 (Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1948, p. 36). 
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centage of 103 per cent.* Estimates have been made, however, for 1945, 
and if we take one of these and compare it with the output figures for 
1950, we get the closely similar percentage of 109 per cent.* We can 
accordingly take this trend (15 per cent annual growth or a doubling 
each quinquennium) as typical of the period since 1928,’ other than the 
war years and the three-and-a-half years of intensive rearmament from 
1938 to 1941. (During this latter period the growth-rate of our four 
indicators seems to have fallen to a third of the ‘normal’ and to less than 
half of the target-rate for the Third Plan.)* 

While the overall growth-rate of this metal-fuel-power group has been 
fairly constant, there has been considerable variation in the growth- 
rates of the individual items, especially oil and steel. In the case of the 
latter, however, it is to be noted that the very low rate of growth of the 
First Plan was the result, in a sense, of an accident in the end-dating of 
this period: the completion of new steel plants constructed under the 
Plan tended to ‘bunch’ at the end of the period, and delays in getting 
them into full production (combined with the advancing of the terminal 
date of the Plan under the ‘Five-Year Plan in Four Years’ slogan) pre- 
vented increase in capacity from expressing itself in the 1932 output- 
figures. Correspondingly the abnormally high rate of increase during 
the Second Plan is explained by the carry-over into that period of output 
increases attributable to capacity-increases carried out under the First 
Plan. The low rate of increase of oil during the Second Plan seems likely 
to have been due mainly to concentration during those years on develop- 
ment work in the ‘Second Baku’ and other easterly areas. The details 
can be seen at a glance from the following table: 


ACTUAL INCREASE OF OUTPUT IN QUANTITY TERMS DURING THREE QUINQUENNIA 
1928-32 1933-37 1947-51 
Coal 84 per cent 98 per cent 75 per cent 
Oil »» 92 
Steel S ms «a 
Electricity ee 110 


UNWEIGHTED AVERAGE ; re 10355 


5 Cf. Economic Survey of Europe for 1951 (U.N. Econ. Commission for Europe, 
Geneva 1952), p. 127; annual reports on the Plan by Gosplan and TsSU. If we were to 
include non-ferrous metals such as copper, zinc and lead, this would raise the index of 
growth rather than lower it. 

6 A. Bergson, J. H. Blackman, A. Erlich, ‘Postwar Economic Reconstruction and 
Development in the USSR’, in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May 1949, p. 56; Communique of Gosplan and TsSU ‘On the Results of the 
Fulfilment of the Fourth Five-Year Plan of the USSR for 1946-50’, in Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo, 1951, no. 2, pp. 3-5. 

7 It may be of some interest to note that this growth-rate is identical with the so- 
called ‘adjusted rate’ for all industry suggested by Mr. Gerschenkron for the period 
1928-38 (‘The Rate of Industrial Growth in Russia since 1885’, loc. cit., p. 168). 

8 If we include the three years of the Third Plan, we get an annual growth-rate for 
the whole period 1928-40 of about 14 per cent — just under 13 per cent for steel, just 
under 14 for coal, just under 21 per cent for electricity and 84 per cent for oil. 
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These rates of growth may be compared with those shown by the 
value-index (at 1926-7 prices) of total industrial output — namely, an 
annual growth of approximately 20 per cent during the first quin- 
quennium and of 17 per cent during the second, or an average of 18.3 
over the decade 1928-38. The three years of the uncompleted Third 
Plan, however, showed a much lower annual rate of 13 per cent; and for 
the whole period 1928-40 the average annual rate works out at 17.5 per 
cent. If we measure the post-war growth by comparing 1946 and 1951, 
we get an annual rate of increase intermediate between those just men- 
tioned — namely, 18 to 19 per cent. But if we measure it over the Five- 
Year Plan period proper (the first year of which, 1946, was a year of 
reconversion which showed a consequent drop in the production index’®) 
we get a lower figure of between 13 and 14 per cent. 

As is well-known, however, there was a large disparity between the 
rates of growth of different sectors of industry; and in the pre-war 
period from 1928 to 1940 the output of capital goods registered more 
than double the rate of increase of that of consumer goods.'! According 
to the Third Five-Year Plan, the disparity between the two sectors was to 
be reduced: an average annual rate of growth of 15 per cent being set as 
the target for capital goods and 12 per cent for consumers’ goods; with 
rates of about 14 and 1o per cent respectively as the actual recorded 
performance during the three operative years of the Plan. Over the 
period of the Fourth Plan proper (1946-50) the increase of consumers’ 
goods was actually higher than that of capital goods; but this was 
because the output of consumers’ goods had fallen during the war by 
much more than had the output of the metal, engineering and chemical 
industries.'* After 1946, however, the ‘normal’ relationship between 
the growth-rates of the two main sectors of industry was resumed. It 
is of interest to note at this point that in the new (Fifth) Plan for 1951-55 
the disparity between the two has been further reduced, although the 
growth of capital goods continues to lead. 

The main indices of growth for the four Five-Year Plans, distin- 
guished in each case (where the information is available) between plan 
and actual fulfilment, are summarized in the following table; the equiva- 


® Cf. Gerschenkron, loc. cit., 165. 

10 G. Malenkov in his Report to the 19th Party Congress on October 5th, 1952, gave 
the indices for 1945 and 1946 as 92 and 77 respectively (1940= 100), and for 1950 and 
1951 as 173 and 202 (page 53 of Eng. reprint pubd. by the Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1952). 

11 For the five commodities in the consumers’ goods group for which there are 
quantity-figures for the period 1928-40 (paper, sugar, cotton fabrics, woollens and 
leather shoes) the unweighted average of their increases amounts to 177 per cent over 
the whole period — a good deal less than the value-index for all consumers’ goods. 

22 Malenkov (loc. cit., p. 53) gives the indices for ‘production of consumer goods’ 
for 1945 and 1946 as 59 and 67 (1940= 100) and for ‘production of means of produc- 
tion’ as 112 and 82. The figures for 1950 and 1951 are 123 and 143 respectively for 
consumers’ goods and 205 and 239 for means of production. 
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lent increases provided for by the recently-issued Fifth Plan being 
included for comparison. 
PERCENTAGE QUINQUENNIAL INCREASES UNDER THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS!® 
ar | } a 
1st Plan 2nd Plan | 3rd Plan | 4th Plan | 5th 
| 1928-32 1933-7 | 1938-42 | 1946-50 | Plan 
| | 1951-5 
| Plan | Actual) Plan | Actual Plan | Actual| Plan | Actual Actual, 
| | | | 1946- | 1947- 
| | years) | 5° = | 
Increase of | | | | | 
Total Indus- | | | | | 
trial Output | 133 | 118 114 121 | 92 | 45 61 88 162 | 70 
Increase of | | | | | 
Capital Goods | 148 | 158 | 97 | 150 | 107 | 53 — 82 192 80 
Increase of | | | | | | 
Consumers’ | | 
Goods | 120 | 87 | 133 100 | 72 alt Powe 108 113. | 65 
Unweighted | | | | 
Average of | | 
Quantity- | | | | 
Increases of | | | | 
Metal-Fuel- | 
Power Group | 173 | 94 | 152 | 126 | 82 17 — — 103 | 70 

















How does this growth-rate for our metal-fuel-power group compare 
with the growth-rates characteristic of other periods and other countries? 
If we take such comparative indices of industrial growth as are available, 
we find that they tend to be grouped round three magnitudes: (a) that 
found among countries at an early stage of industrial development (and 
expressing the vigour of initial impetus or the ‘large percentage increase 
of small numbers’); (b) that to be found in all (or most) capitalist coun- 
tries in special (and short-lived) boom periods; (c) that to be found as 
a longer-term trend in older industrial countries at a relatively late stage 
in their development. 

Characteristic of (a) was Tsarist Russia between 1885 and 1913, with 
an annual (compound) growth-rate of 5.7 per cent (or a doubling every 
124 years), or Sweden over the same period with an annual growth-rate 

13 Cf. Gosplan, Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Plan (Moscow, 1933); Gosplan, 
The Second Five- Year Plan (Moscow, 1936); V. Molotov, The Third Five-Year Plan 
(Moscow, 1939); Law on the Fourth Five- Year Plan (Moscow, 1946); ‘Directives of the 
19th Party Congress for the 5th Five-Year Plan’ in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1952, no. 4; 
A. Baykov, Devt. of the Soviet Econ. System, passim. The figures of total output and 
of capital goods and consumers’ goods for the First Plan refer to ‘Census Industry’ 
(enterprises having 16 and more workers where there is mechanical power or 30 and 


more workers where there is no mechanical power); those for the Second Plan and after 
are for all industry. 
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of 6.17. The appropriate U.S.A. figure for the same period was 5.26. 
and the German 4.49. In all these countries industrial output approxi- 
mately quadrupled between 1885 and 1913. As characteristic of (b) we 
may take the exceptional decade of the 1890’s in Russia, which showed 
an annual growth-rate of slightly more than 8 per cent, or U.S.A. in the 
second half of the 1880’s with 8.7 per cent, Japan between 1907 and 
1913 with a rate of 8.6 per cent and the United Kingdom in the post- 
war years of 1946-50 with a rate of 7 or 8 per cent.** As regards (c), 
the Swedish economist Gustav Cassel once estimated the average 
rate of growth in Western Europe during six decades prior to 1914 
as just over 4 per cent per annum (basing his estimate on pig-iron 
production). This is only a little below the League of Nations figure 
for world manufacturing production during the three decades prior to 
1900, when the index showed a three-fold increase, increasing again by 
rather less than three times between 1900 and 1929. While the equiva- 
lent American figure was rather higher than this, for the later period 
1899-1937 the average annual rate was no more than 34 per cent (or 
5 per cent if we measure up to 1929 only and omit the last eight depres- 
sion-years). For the U.K. between 1885 and 1913 it was under 3 per 
cent (industrial output taking from 1875 to 1913 to double itself.)* 

It accordingly seems reasonable to take a figure of 5 to 6 per cent 
as applicable to capitalist countries developing under fairly favourable 
conditions, rising to 8 per cent or slightly more in exceptional boom 
periods, lasting for about a quinquennium; and we may conclude that 
the Soviet growth-rate for metal-fuel-power over the period since 1928 
(omitting the war years) was nearly three times the former and rather 
less than double the latter. Taking as terms of comparison the three 
magnitudes distinguished in the last paragraph, it seems clear that the 
Soviet growth-rate for metal-fuel-power was nearly three times (a), 
more than three times (c), and not quite double (4). 

It is well-known that the basis of this high rate of growth in the 
USSR was an ambitious investment programme; moreover, an 
investment programme giving priority to expansion of the productive 
capacity of industries producing means of production (or capital 
goods). It has been officially estimated that the proportion of the 

14'The expansion of industrial production in U.S.A. between 1939 and 1943 was 
comparable with the Soviet rate; but the former case was a rather special one in that it 
represented the utilization of an exceptionally large amount of reserve capacity, 
especially in the steel industry, under pressure of war demands. The bringing into 
play of reserve capacity is also, of course, a large factor in most cases of (b) above. 

18 Cf. League of Nations, Industrialization and Foreign Trade, 1945, p. 130; A. 
Gerschenkron, loc. cit., 155-6; S. Fabricant, Output of Manufacturing Industries 
1899-1937 (New York, 1940), 7, 44-5; London and Cambridge Economic Service Index 
of Industrial Production. As we have seen above, the U.S.A. increase in the metal- 


fuel-power items was substantially higher than the above rates owing to exceptional 
increases in oil and electricity between 1900 and 1929 (above, page 365). 
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national income devoted to investment was more than 25 per cent 
on the average of the period 1928-40, and about the same propor- 
tion in the post-war quinquennium.” It is obvious that such 
proportions will be affected by the relative values of capital goods and 
consumers’ goods (and by changes in these values), and that comparisons 
between different countries may be affected thereby. There seems 
little doubt, however, that whatever relative valuation be taken the 
order of magnitude involved is considerably higher in the case of the 
Soviet Five-Year Plans than in the case of other countries — probably 
twice as great. The interesting question which arises (since it may 
affect the probability of past growth-rates continuing in the future) is 
whether this investment, and the consequential increase in output, was 
accompanied by an enlargement of the total labour-force employed 
in industry or by increased productivity per head of a constant labour- 
force — and if by both, in what proportions were the two factors of 
expansion mixed? 

The answer is that both factors have played a part, and their order of 
importance has varied at different periods, with a tendency for the 
second to take the lead since the middle-30’s. Between 1928 and 1940 
growth of output seems to have derived in about equal degree from 
both. But during the First Five-Year Plan increase in the labour-force 
(which approximately doubled) evidently played a more important 
part than increase of labour productivity (which grew by 36 per cent), 
while in the latter half of the pre-war period their roles were reversed, 
the increase in the total employed labour-force (i.e. all those persons 
employed at a wage or a salary) proceeding more slowly from 22 million 
at the end of 1932 to 30 million by 1940.'’ Between 1928 and 1940 the 
annual rate of increase of productivity (per man-year) was about 11 per 


16 A. Petrov, Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1947, no. 2, p. 64. The equivalent proportion 
for Great Britain in 1947-9 was II per cent (and 8 per cent in 1938); for France an 
average of 12 per cent in 1948-9 and for Sweden 12 per cent in 1938-9 and po average 
of 13 per cent for 1947-9 (Econ. Survey of Europe in 1949, Research Dept of E.C.E., 
Geneva, p. 23). Professor A. Bergson’s estimate for net investment in USSR in 1937 
is rather lower than the official figure: namely, 20-23 per cent of net national product. 
As regards gross investment, he suggests 25 per cent as the proportion of gross product 
going as gross investment, against 15 per cent in U.S.A. One might here expect the 
difference between USSR and other countries to be smaller than in the case of net 
investment, since the replacement-demand for capital goods will be larger, the larger 
the existing stock of capital equipment, and hence (if it be the case that the ratio of 
capital to output is higher in more developed countries) will probably be larger 
relatively to gross production and to net investment in a more advanced country. How- 
ever, Professor Bergson suggests that in U.S.A. in the decade 1869-78 the proportion of 
the gross product devoted to gross investment may have been as high as 19 per cent 
(A. Bergson, ‘Soviet National Income and Product in 1937’, Part II, Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Aug. 1950, pp. 435, 438-40). 

a Employment i in industry grew at approximately the same rate as the total labour- 
force — if anything, by rather more during the later part of the period: namely, from 
some 3 million in 1928 to 6.5 million in 1932 and to 11 million in 1941. The number 
employed in construction actually fell after 1932. 
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cent; being under ro per cent between 1928 and 1935 and rising to 13 
per cent between 1936 and 1940.'* In the post-war period it was 
apparently again derived more from growth in productivity than from 
increased employment. In the final years of the quinquennium labour- 
productivity was growing by approximately 12 per cent per annum 
(close to the pre-war figure), and was announced as being in 1950 higher 
than 1940 by 37 per cent.'* Meanwhile the total labour-force had 
grown by rather less than a third — in the last few years of the Plan by 
nearly 2 million a year, or by about 4 per cent.*° Malenkov, speaking of 
1951 compared with 1940, claims that increased productivity accounted 
for two-thirds or more of the rise of industrial output.** 

An annual increase of 4 per cent in those employed at a wage or 
salary is more than twice the natural rate of growth of the population 
(which according to pre-war census data was under 2 per cent per 
annum). To the extent of a half to two-thirds, accordingly; the in- 
creased labour-force for industry, transport, construction, etc., has 
come, and apparently continues to come, from transfer of farm popula- 
tion to the towns.*? The question arises as to whether transfers of 


18 Trud v SSSR 1936; W. Galenson, ‘Russian Labour Productivity Statistics’, 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1951, p. 500. Dr. Rostas’s figure of increase 
in productivity per man-hour in American industry between 1929 and 1950 is 2 per 
cent per annum; for both Britain and U.S.A. from 1946-50 about 5 to 6 per cent (Econ. 
Journal, March 1952, pp. 20, 22). The British Government’s Economic Survey for 
1950, referring to manufacturing, mining, building and public utilities combined, 
spoke of productivity having ‘increased by an average of 7 per cent a year during the 
last 3 years’ (p. 17). 

Productivity in Soviet industry at the end of the ’30’s was commonly estimated at 
about 40 per cent of the U.S. level (or close to the British level). It is interesting to note 
that growth of industrial output in U.S.A. between 1899 and 1937 was derived in roughly 
equal proportions from increased employment and increased productivity, each of which 
about doubled over the period as a whole; but the increase in employment was con- 
fined to the period up to 1919, while most of the increase in productivity came between 
1919 and 1937 (S. Fabricant, Employment in Manufacturing 1899-1939, New York 
1942, pp. 6-9, 331). mage a! 

It has been suggested that the pre-war Soviet index of productivity may have 
exaggerated the increase somewhat because it used gross value of output as weights, 
thus giving greater weight to industries concerned with more highly fabricated pro- 
ducts (or end-stages of production). Since 1943, however, another index has apparently 
been used in which the weighting of various industries has been according to the 
number of workers employed (W. Galenson, loc. cit., 497-8). 

19 Regarding the economists’ distinction between ‘widening’ and ‘deepening’, it is of 
interest to note that the Fourth Five-Year Plan spoke of an increase in ‘the amount of 
capital equipment per worker by approximately 50 per cent’ between 1940 and 1950. 

20 The increase of employment i in the national economy as a whole in 1951 was 1.6 
million (L. Volodarsky in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1952, no. 1, p. 31) 

*1 Loc. cit., p. 61. He spoke of the rise between 1940 and 1951 as being 50 per cent. 
It is to be noted that he was speaking here of industry proper. Figures for employment 
in industry alone are not available; but it seems probable that the proportional increase 
here was less than for employment as a whole. That some of the increase in the latter 
came from an unplanned increase in the labour-force in building and construction is 
suggested by the fact that productivity in building and construction rose by only 23 
per cent (i.e. 1950 Over 1940) instead of 40 per cent as planned. 

22 According to Mr. Lorimer’s estimate, the farm population of the USSR decreased 
by 15-20 per cent between 1928 and 1940, while the urban population doubled. The 
decline in the farm population in relation to arable area was as large as 30 per cent or 
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similar magnitude can be expected in the coming decade or decades, and 
whether or not this factor in industrial growth can be relied on to 
continue. In the past the rapid increase in the industrial population has 
been met from the pre-existing ‘rural overpopulation’ (conservatively 
estimated to have amounted on the eve of the First Five-Year Plan to 
between 8 and 9 million),** and, as this came to be absorbed, by the 
labour-saving effects of mechanization in agriculture, creating a reserve 
of labour on collective farms which could be drawn into industrial 
employment without any adverse effect on agricultural output. Can 
the creation of this reserve be expected in the future to match the 
growing requirements of industry, transport and construction and 
other urban employments for man-power? ‘This is a question to 
which no more than a very tentative answer is possible. If, however, 
we can take as an approximate index of mechanization the number 
of tractors in proportion to arable area, it would look as though 
there still remains plenty of room for extension. Despite the rapid 
strides made in mechanization over the past two decades, the fact 
remains that with 18 per cent of the world’s arable area the USSR 
(with a tractor park of just over half a million) has only g per cent of the 
world’s tractors. Accordingly, the ratio of tractors to hectares of arable 
area in USSR remained (in 1951) at 1 : 400, compared with a ratio of 
I: 171 as the average for Europe as a whole (excluding the USSR) 
and 1 : 53 for North America.** Even when allowance has been made 
for the considerably higher degree of tractor-utilization in the USSR 
than in other countries (owing to their concentration in Machine 
Tractor Stations), there does not seem to be much sign of an early 
limit being reached to labour-saving improvement in agriculture. It 
is possible, however, that some slackening in the proportional (as dis- 
tinct from the absolute) growth of the industrial labour-force may have 
to be allowed for inside the present decade. 








III 


So far we have been talking mainly of comparative trends; but trends 
have an interest largely in relation to comparative levels. If we were to 


23 Strumilin’s estimate: see the present writer’s Soviet Economic Development since 
1917, p. 189. A 

24 The European Tractor Industry in the Setting of the World Market, United Nations, 
E.C.E., Geneva Feb. 1952, pp. 3-4. and Tables 1 and 48. It should be noticed, however, 
that the new Plan hopes to achieve the mechanization of ploughing and sowing of 
grain, industrial and fodder crops by 1955 to the extent of 90-95 per cent, and of har- 
vesting of grain to the extent of 80-go per cent, of beet to the extent of go-95 per cent 
and of cotton to the extent of 60-67 per cent. (‘Directive for the 5th Plan’, Part II, 
Section 9; Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1952, no. 4, pp. 15-16.) 





more (Frank Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, League of Nations, Geneva 
1946, p. 110). 
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project the rate of growth of which we have been speaking into the 
future, what kind of picture should we get of the ‘catching-up and 
overtaking in economic and technical levels’ of western countries? 
Already by the end of 1951 the USSR was producing (to quote Mr. 
Beria) ‘about as much steel as Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Sweden combined’, and more electricity than Great Britain and France 
combined.** If we were to assume that the growth-rate of our metal- 
fuel-power group at 15 per cent per annum were to continue for the 
next two or three quinquennia (a not unreasonable assumption in the 
absence of raw material shortages, of which there is no immediate sign), 
at what dates would Soviet production of these things surpass that of 
Western Europe and of U.S.A.? 

The picture we obtain from such extrapolation is that the U.S.A. 
1948-outputs would be comfortably surpassed in everything but oil 
by 1960, and the 1949-outputs of Western Europe (defined so as to 
include Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, Italy, Spain, Western 
Germany, as well as U.K., France and Benelux) would be surpassed by 
about 1956. If we make what may well be rather optimistic assumptions 
about American and Western European rates of growth, such as have 
been current in recent years, we reach the conclusion that Soviet output 
of this metal-fuel-power group will surpass that of Western Europe 
thus projected during the second half of the ’50’s, and that of U.S.A. thus 
projected during the first half of the ’60’s. This is to speak in terms of 
absolute output: if we speak of output per capita of population, then 
equality would be reached a year or two earlier with Western Europe 
per capita (since the population of USSR is smaller than that of Western 
Europe, as defined, by nearly a quarter), and a few years later with 
U.S.A. (since the population of USSR is larger than that of U.S.A. by 
approximately a third).** It must be noted, however, that the rates of 
growth here assumed for USSR are much higher than (about double) 
those implied in the oft-quoted statement of Stalin in February, 1946, 
concerning possible long-term targets: these implied that by the first 
half of the ’60’s Soviet steel output would have surpassed the 1929 
U.S.A. level. 

Comparative consumption, both absolute and per capita, would 


*5 L. P. Beria’s Report to a celebration-session of the Moscow Soviet on Nov. 6th, 
1951, in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1951, no. 6, p. 5 The annual increase in recent years 
of steel was mentioned as ‘about 4 million tons’, of coal an average of 24 million tons, 
of oil 44 million tons, and electricity ‘more than 13 milliard kilowatt-hours’. 

26 For these calculations I am indebted to a hitherto unpublished paper by Mr. 
Walter H. Pawley on ‘Industrial Development in Russia’. For future production 
trends in U.S.A. and W. Europe Mr. Pawley bases himself on estimates made in 1948 
by the U.S. President’ 's Council of Economic Advisers and of the Twentieth Century 
Fund concerning trends in national income and gross national product in U.S.A., and 
on the Economic Survey of Europe for 1949 of the Research Division of the E. C.E. 
regarding potential increase in industrial production in W. Europe. 
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tend to reach equality more slowly than this, to the extent that invest- 
ment-priority continued to be given to the capital goods industries 
and the output of consumption goods continued to grow more slowly 
than the average. Moreover, if we speak of the standard of life, this is a 
matter of agricultural production and its increase (especially the increase 
of higher-quality foodstuffs), of house-building and communal facilities 
and services as well as of industrial consumers’ goods. In this connection 
the recent statement of Stalin in his pre-Congress communication is 
significant, in. which he asserts that one of three ‘main preliminary 
conditions’ for the transition from socialism to communism is ‘a con- 
tinuous expansion of all social production, with a relatively higher rate 
of expansion of the production of means of production’.*”? At the same 
time he emphasizes that ‘the basic law of socialism’ is ‘the maximum 
satisfaction of the constantly rising material and cultural requirements 
of the whole of society’.** The future seems likely, accordingly, to see 
(given the maintenance of peace) a narrowing of the disparity between 
the growth-rates of the two sectors or departments of industry and an 
approximation of the growth of consumers’ goods to the average rate 
(as is evident in the new Five-Year Plan). Moreover, at some stage in 
the maturing of this transition there will presumably be a shift in the 
growth-rates of the two departments in favour of consumers’ goods 
production; the output of steel and engineering, instead of being 
ploughed back to further their own expansion, being increasingly 
directed to expanding the equipment of the consumers’ goods indus- 
tries. This was, indeed, the original intention of the Second Plan, as 
we have seen, although in this respect fulfilment did not coincide with 
intention (due to those ‘major corrections’ introduced into the Plan 
owing to the ‘international situation’ of which Mr. Molotov spoke in his 
report on the Third Five-Year Plan).*° 

Evidently there are three phases which have to be distinguished in a 
process of economic development of the Soviet type. In distinguishing 
them we have to start from the premise that investment in the two main 
departments of industry has this significant difference. A given amount 
of investment in the industries making consumers’ goods (Group B 
industries, equivalent to Marx’s Department II) enlarges the productive 
capacity of such industry, and hence the level of annual consumption, 
by an equivalent amount. In this sense its effect on the level of con- 


27 Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, Moscow 1952, p. 

*8 Ibid., p. 45. Cf. also Mikoyan’s assertion in his Congress speech of Oct. oth: “The 
needs and interests of the Soviet consumer should become law for industry.’ 

29 VY. Molotov, The Third Five-Year Plan for the National-Economic Development of 
the USSR (Moscow 1939), p. 11. The following annual rates of increase for 1933-7 
were set in the original Plan: industry as a whole 16.5 per cent, means of production 
14.5, articles of consumption 18.5 per cent. (Second Five- Year Plan, Moscow 1936, 
p. 121.) 
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sumption is a once-for-all effect. But investment in industries making 
capital goods (Group A industries, roughly equivalent*® to Marx’s 
Department I), in augmenting capacity for turning out capital equip- 
ment, raises not merely the potential level but the potential increase 
in the consumption-level each year in the future (since that increase is 
dependent on the output of new productive equipment for the industries 
making consumers’ goods). Its effect in raising (eventually) the level 
of consumption is, therefore, a continuing effect; and this kind of invest- 
ment, expressed in terms of economic growth, has to be treated as a 
dynamic factor of a higher power. 

It can also be shown to follow from what has just been said that the 
general growth-rate of output as a whole (Group A plus Group B) will 
tend, ceteris paribus, to be an increasing, a constant or a decreasing one, 
according to the proportions in which new investment is distributed 
between the two departments of industry;*' and as the proportionate 
share of consumers’ goods industries in new investment rises above a 
certain critical level the general growth-rate of output as a whole will 
tend to fall. 

This distinction between investment in the two departments of 
industry can be said to be the essential rationale of the investment- 
priority in favour of heavy industry which has been the keynote of 
Soviet policy hitherto, and which looks like continuing to be so over 
the coming decade, if in modified form. Every enlargement of the 
output-capacity of steel or power or machine-making is, therefore, 
creating the possibility of a rapid rise in the growth-rate of con- 
sumers’ goods industries at some future date, and the high growth-rates 
of heavy industry in past Plans can be said to have laid the basis for 
an unprecedented buoyancy in the growth-rate of consumers’ goods 
industries in future Plans — for this growth-rate to rise considerably 
above the quinquennial doubling of which we have been speaking. 
This second phase of the industrialization process when consumers’ 
goods industries take the lead, may be regarded as constituting the 
objective basis of the much-discussed ‘transition to communism’. 
Yet in the degree that this buoyancy reveals itself and is accompanied 
by a reduced share of investment for the capital goods industries, this 
rapid rise in the level of consumption must presage a slackening of the 
growth-rate of consumption at some subsequent date — this for the 
simple reason that the absolute increase of productive capacity in con- 


80 Marx’s Dept. I also included the production of raw materials for all industries. 

*1 Given a constant ratio of capital to net output, the growth-rate will tend to main- 
tain itself at a constant rate if new investment is distributed between the two depart- 
ments in the same proportions as the existing stock of capital in the two departments, 
and it will tend to rise over time if a larger proportion of new investment than this is 
directed to Group A or Department I, and conversely if a larger proportion is directed 
to Group B or Department II. 
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sumers’ goods industries is set, in the limit, by the size of the industries 
producing capital goods, and when the latter are no longer growing 
(or are growing at a relatively low rate) the constant absolute increase 
(or an increase of relatively small magnitude) must represent a diminish- 
ing proportional increase. But this third phase of development is, of 
course, one which still lies a good distance ahead. What one could 
reasonably expect in the more immediate future is some such buoyancy- 
phase as that of which we have spoken, with the growth-rate of con- 
sumption tracing a steeply-rising curve, in the degree to which the 
investment-priority hitherto assigned to capital goods industries is 
relaxed in favour of Grov 8B industries. If this is taken into account, 
the ‘catching up and overtaking’ of Western standards of life may be 
much nearer (given peace) than is commonly supposed. 


IV 

The new (Fifth) Five-Year Plan for 1951-5 is characterized by two 
main features: (a) a slower general rate of growth than in previous 
quinquennial plans, (5) a narrowing of the divergence between the rates 
of growth of the two main departments of industry. Industrial pro- 
duction as a whole is to increase at an annual rate of 12 per cent; the 
output of Group A industries, producing means of production, is to 
increase at an annual rate of 13 per cent, and that of Group B industries, 
producing consumers’ goods, at an annual rate of 11 per cent. The 
metal-fuel-power group which we have used above as an indicator is to 
expand at the same rate as production in general — namely at 12 per 
cent, which represents a doubling of output about every seven years 
instead of the quinquennial doubling of which we were speaking in 
§ 11 and is slightly below even the target set for this group in the Third 
Plan. National income over the quinquennium is planned to grow by 
‘not less than 60 per cent’.** 

There are several possible explanations of this somewhat slackened 
growth-rate of industry about which it may be of interest to say a few 
words. 

In introducing the Plan at the XIXth Party Congress on October 
8th, 1952, the chairman of Gosplan (M. Z. Saburov) explained the 
‘somewhat lower rate of increase in industrial output during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan... by the fact that we have finished rehabilitating 
industry — the rapid increase in output having been due to the putting 
into operation of restored plants — and, on the other hand, to the fact 
that we must secure a further considerable improvement in quality 


82 Directives for the Fifth Plan, Part I, Sections 1, 2; Part IV, Section 1; in Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo, 1952, no. 4, pp. 4-5, 20. 
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and increase the variety of output in the course of the new Five-Year 
Plan’. What makes one hesitate to accept this as the whole story is 
that the first half of this explanation does not explain the difference from 
the pre-war growth-rate (being relevant only to comparison with the 
post-war quinquennium); and as regards the second half, with its 
emphasis on the effect of raising quality, while this might affect figures 
of quantity-increase, one would not expect it necessarily to affect total 
value-figures (in so far as higher qualities were higher-valued). How- 
ever, probably not all quality-improvements find a value-expression; 
while increased variety in production is very likely to be purchased at 
the expense of some reduction in the output-rate, in so far as it reduces 
the weight of mass-produced standard lines in the total. This may well 
account, therefore, for some slackening of the growth-rate of output 
in consumer goods industries and in engineering; but it would seem 
much less likely to be a factor in the case of metal-fuel-power. 
Secondly, the difference from previous Plans might be held to be 
purely ‘statistical’: the result of abandoning (since 1950) calculation in 
the old ‘1926-7 constant prices’ and transferring to a new system of 
constant prices based on current wholesale prices.** In terms of present- 
day prices most heavy industry products will evidently have a much 
smaller weight than they did in terms of ‘1926-7 prices’, and this 
would tend to reduce the weight attaching to the relatively high rates of 
increase of these products in composing the average. This, however, 
affords a much less convincing explanation when the growth-rates of 
heavy and light industry are fairly close together, as they are in the 
new Plan, than it would if these growth-rates showed a wide disparity 
and the average had moved markedly nearer to the lower of the two than 
formerly. Moreover, it does not explain the smaller rate of increase of 
our metal-fuel-power group, which is in quantity terms, not values, and 
remains to be explained apart from any change in the basis of valuation. 
At first sight it is tempting to explain the matter in terms of a lower 
weight attaching to certain engineering products within the capital 
goods group—say, machine-tools and electrical equipment and 
vehicles with abnormally high rates of growth. A lower weight for such 
products would lower the rate of increase for this group as a whole and 
both move it nearer to the average and lower the overall average. Few, 


38 For the present quinquennium all output is to be calculated in terms of wholesale 
(optovie) prices (sans turnover tax) prevailing on Jan. 1st, 1952; new products of sub- 
sequent years and ‘that part of production which is not reckoned in natural units’ 
being reduced to the basis of Jan. 1st, 1952 by an index of the (1952-weighted) average 
of price-changes of the remaining output of the enterprise or industry in question. 
Reduction to the same basis will be retrospectively made for the output each month of 
1950 and 1951 (all output that is reckoned in natural units being valued at prices of 
Jan. 1st, 1952, and the remainder reduced to this price-level by an index of average 
price-change of the former type of output for the enterprise or industry in question). 
See Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1952, no. 1, pp. 77-9. 
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however, of the individual products in this group for which details are 
separately given show rates of growth much above the average; the 
exceptions being hydro-turbines, oil equipment and chemical equip- 
ment, large metal-cutting lathes, steam boilers, shipbuilding, heavy 
forging and punching machines and ‘control instruments and 
automatic and remote-control instruments’. On the other hand, 
the increase for motors and tractors is no more than 20 per cent. 
Among non-ferrous metals lead, zinc and aluminium are assigned 
increases of 150 to 170 per cent, while the increases for copper 
and tin are not much above the average and nickel below it. The 
increase mentioned for ‘the engineering and metal-processing industries’ 
as a whole is approximately 100 per cent, or 15 per cent per annum. 
Such a statistical factor may possibly contribute some part of the 
explanation, but it hardly seems capable of explaining the whole 
or even the major part of it. 

Thirdly, the suggestion might be made that the slackened rate of 
increase is due to a slackened rate of investment as a whole. The official 
statement that investment under the new Plan is nearly double that in 
the previous quinquennium* does not lend plausibility to this sugges- 
tion. And when we inquire as to what the motive for such a slackening 
could be, doubt about such an explanation increases; for it is a fallacy 
to suppose that a fall in investment must ipso facto involve a rise in 
consumption — in any fairly short period of time it is unlikely to do so, 
unless there is some bottleneck-factor (e.g. some scarce material or 
skilled labour) that is shared by both of the main departments of 
industry and can be transferred from one department of industry to the 
other if the demand for capital goods or constructional activity slackens. 
Otherwise, the output of consumers’ goods will be dependent upon the 
productive forces and resources specialized to them, in particular by 
the capacity of plant and equipment in these industries, which may 
take several years to expand; and a fall in the rate of investment may 
have no other immediate effect than to lay idle some productive capacity 
in the capital goods industries. A shift of investment from heavy to 
light industry (as we have seen in the previous section) will tend to 
retard the general growth-rate. But it cannot reduce this general 
growth-rate until the shift has gone far enough to raise the rate of 
increase of consumers’ goods above that of capital goods;** and since the 


34 Directives for the Fifth Plan, Part I, Section 3, and Conclusion (a); Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo, 1952, no. 4, pp. 5, 23. 

85 In so far as this occurs, then of course investment as a proportion of total produc- 
tion must fall (and in this sense — as a proportion of a growing total income — the rate of 
investment can be said to have fallen). But then both this and the declining growth- 
rate are joint-effects of the shift in investment between the two Departments, and it 
would be misleading to speak of one of two effects of a common cause as though it were 
the cause of the other. 
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shift has not yet, apparently, gone so far as this, it cannot be a factor in 
explaining the growth-rate of the present quinquennium. 

There remain, however, two further possibilities regarding invest- 
ment. There is some reason to expect that, as the level of technique 
rises, the ratio of capital to net output will rise, measured in physical 
terms (if that can be given a precise meaning, e.g. in terms of the 
quantity of steel embodied in plant and equipment of given output- 
capacity). Available evidence on this point is too slender to make any 
dogmatic statement possible.** But such a tendency seems likely to 
operate at least in some sectors of industry. If this be the case, then a 
slackened growth-rate will be the probable concomitant, ceteris paribus, 
of progress from lower to higher levels of technique; since a capital 
goods industry of given size (measured, e.g., by the amount of machin- 
ery and equipment that it produces) will be capable now of begetting 
only a smaller increment of output in industry in general than previously. 
As regards technical change, it is clear that Soviet industry has under- 
gone an important qualitative change over the past fifteen years, and 
especially since the war. 

The other possibility is that, although investment has not fallen, 
more of it may go in directions which do not result in a rise of output in 
any simple or direct way, at any rate within the quinquennium. One 
form this may take is investment in armament industries (e.g. aircraft 
factories or atom-piles), in response to the high level of American 
armament expenditures of recent years;*’ the object of this investment 
probably being more to bring into being productive capacity capable of 
rapid mobilization in an emergency than to augment current output. 
Railway and canal building would also come into this category as 
regards early effects (‘the five years are to see the opening . . . of about 
150 per cent more new railways than during the period of the Fourth 
Plan’**); as would also some of the long-term electrification projects 
like the Kama, Irtysh and Angara river schemes, while the Kuibyshev 
power station on the Volga, of two million kilowatt capacity, to be 
connected with Moscow by a 400,000-volt transmission-line, will begin 
to function in the last year of the Plan but not before. It is a special 


36 Cf. on this point Industrialization and Foreign Trade (League of Nations, 1945), 
PP. 49-50. 

37 Those who for propaganda reasons have been emphasizing rearmament as a major 
factor in Soviet economy should reflect upon the contrast between present trends in 
metal-fuel-power and the virtual halting of growth (especially in steel) from 1938 to 
1940, and between tractor production in recent years and its abrupt fall from the 1936- 
peak to the very low 1940 level. If rearmament were occurring on anything like the 
post-Munich scale, the slackening of the growth-rate in other industries would be con- 
siderably greater than the fall that is in question. 

38 M. Z. Saburov, speech of Oct. 8th, 1952 (reprinted as Doklad o Direktivakh XIX 
Siezda Partii po Piatomu Planu, Moscow 1952, pp. 29-30), and Directives for the Plan, 
Part III, Section 3(b), in Plan. Khoz., 1952, no. 4, p. 18. 
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feature of the present quinquennium that ambitious constructional 
projects of this kind, which in earlier Plans failed to qualify for inclusion 
as being too costly or too long-term and slow-yielding or both, are now 
promoted on to the agenda. The number of constructional schemes 
directed towards improving agricultural production rather than industry, 
is also a feature of these years (‘capital investments in irrigation and 
melioration increasing approximately fourfold’**). There is, indeed, 
explicit mention in the Directives for the Plan, in Part I, Section 3 
(relating to investment) of creating ‘reserves in building metallurgical 
enterprises, power stations, oil refineries, and coal mines to ensure the 
necessary development of these branches of industry in subsequent 
years’.*° Finally, there is house-building, which is, apparently, absorb- 
ing an even larger slice of investment than it did in the post-war years 
of reconstruction (capital investment in house-building by the State 
being doubled as compared with the preceding quinquennium — which 
itself witnessed an impressive volume of housebuilding;*: and the 
output of building materials such as bricks and slates being increased by 
about twice the average increase for industry in general and cement by 
rather less than twice the average increase). 

In view of what has been said, many readers may feel it wiser to 
suspend judgement. If some guess is to be hazarded, the writer can 
only conclude by suggesting that in his own tentative opinion the last 
two possibilities mentioned, in combination with the first (the emphasis 
on quality and variety mentioned by Mr. Saburov) seem to have most 
to recommend them. 

Perhaps mention should be made, however, of one further reason 
which might possibly be advanced for the slackened tempo: namely, 
that not capital equipment but raw material supply is proving the 


8° Tbid., p. 17. 

Td...» 8. 

41 Malenkov mentions ‘over 3,800,000 houses in rural areas’ and ‘155 million square 
metres of floor space’ in urban building as the achievement of ‘the post-war years’ 
(op. cit., p. 94). He is presumably speaking of the period up to, and including, 1952, 
since the figures are higher than those given in the official report on the Results of the 
Fourth Plan, which were 2,700,000 rural houses and more than 100 million square 
metres of floor space built by ‘State enterprises, institutions and local Soviets, and also 
by the population of towns and workers’ settlements with the aid of State credits’ 
(Plan. Khoz., 1951, no. 2, p. 13). This figure of urban floor-space during the Fourth 
Plan is roughly equivalent to 2.5 million small flat-dwellings of 2 rooms plus kitchen 
and bathroom (or some 14 million 3-room flats as mentioned by Prof. Madge in the last 
issue of Soviet Studies, p. 231). It is not clear whether the doubling of investment 
under the new Plan represents a doubling in real, or only in money, terms; at any rate 
(since much of it may go in expansion and new equipment) it does not necessarily 
imply a doubling of actual completed building. The target for rural house building has 
not been stated; that for urban building by the State is given in the Plan as 105 million 
square metres (Plan. Khoz., 1952, no. 4, p. 21); and if we assume that other building 
is the same proportion of the whole as previously, this would make total urban building 
Fie) by some 20 per cent than in the previous quinquennium (when it was above the 
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crucial limiting factor on growth of output, and that, in view of current 
restrictions on east-west trade, this means that the growth of industry 
is conditioned by the potential growth of agriculture. Some initial 
plausibility is given to this hypothesis by the fact that recent expansion 
of textiles and the leather industry (at any rate up to the end of 1950) 
seems to have been retarded by raw material shortage,** as it is also by 
the emphasis laid in the Plan on agriculture (e.g. to increase the output of 
raw cotton by 55-65 per cent and of flax by 40-50 per cent). However, 
there seems to be no reason to suppose that such raw material shortage 
is characteristic of other industries or that it is of major importance as 
a general factor. The metal industries are evidently not retarded by 
deficiency of ore supplies. Coal (including good coking coal) has been 
subject to high rates of expansion of late,** even if in the present Plan 
its rate of increase is slowed down; while oil supplies, which are 
scheduled for an 85 per cent expansion in the new Plan, show no sign 
of lagging. Although it is true that great emphasis is laid on agricultural 
improvement in this Plan, the emphasis is as much, if not more, upon 
foodstuffs as upon raw materials.‘* A priority for increasing the so- 
called ‘technical crops’ was a feature of the ’30’s (once, at any rate, the 
initial drive in 1929 and 1930 to secure a minimum grain supply for the 
urban population had achieved its immediate aim), and these would 
seem to have at least no higher priority today. No aggregate figure is 
given for agricultural production or its expansion in the new Plan; but 
if one can judge by such rates of increase as are given for particular . 
crops, the increase (ranging between 40 and 65 per cent) is not dis- 
similar from that recorded under the Second Plan (54 per cent — sub- 
stantially lower than the Plan-target) and from that set by the Third 
Plan (52 per cent). There is at any rate no hint of a raw material bottle- 
neck in Malenkov’s confident statement that ‘increased production of 
means of production and of agricultural produce [have] created a 
reliable basis for the development of the consumer goods industries’ 


* A supporting indication of this is that the provision in the Plan for expanding the 
productive capacity of these industries (cotton fabrics 32 per cent and footwear 34 per 
cent) is considerably smaller than that for increasing the output of these industries 
over the quinquennium (for cotton textiles 61 per cent, woollens 54 per cent, and for 
leather footwear 55 per cent). 

48 Increased coal output from 1949 to 1951 inclusive amounted to 74 million tons, 
and at 300 million tons in 1951 stood at 80 per cent above the 1940 level (Malenkov, 
Op. cit., p. 54). Beria in his speech of Nov. 6th, 1951, said of coal that it ‘now not only 
satisfies the needs of our country but also guarantees the creation of necessary reserves’. 
(Plan. Khoz., 1951, no. 6, p. 5.) 

44 Tt is, of course, true that in areas of high specialization on technical crops, like the 
cotton-growing areas, the supply of grain and other foods from other areas is a pre- 
condition of expansion of their own specialized crops. But then this increase of food- 
stuffs elsewhere is, in part at least, in substitution for a decline of food-production in 
the areas now specializing on ‘technical crops’, and to this extent does not constitute a 
net addition to the output of foodstuffs. 
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and that ‘today ... our factories do not experience a shortage of raw 
and other materials’. ‘* 

A marked feature of the Fifth Plan is the emphasis on livestock, 
continuing in this respect the interim livestock-plan of four years ago. 
This was described by Mr. Saburov as ‘a key issue’. Here provision is 
made both for a general increase in the livestock population and for a 
higher concentration of livestock in State and collective farms. Thus 
‘in all sectors of agriculture’ provision is made for an increase of 18-20 
per cent in the number of beef and dairy cattle over the quinquennium, 
of 60-62 per cent in the number of sheep, and of 45-50 per cent in 
the number of pigs. The equivalent percentages for livestock on collec- 
tive farms are 36-38 (with 100 for cows alone), 75-80 and 85-90.‘* This 
concentration in collective farms is expected to lead to substantial 
improvements in yield; so that the provision for growth of ‘products of 
animal husbandry’ is considerably more ambitious than for the growth 
in animal population: ‘meat and lard 80-go per cent, milk 45-50 per 
cent, wool approximately 2-2.5 times, including fine wool 4-4.5 times, 
eggs (on collective farms and State farms) 6-7 times’.‘’ Corresponding 
to the increase in livestock population is an emphasis on above-average 
increases of fodder crops (by between 100 and 200 per cent) and silage. 

As regards agricultural crops, emphasis is laid much more on raising 
yields than on extension of acreage (which was the main source of 
increase, for example, in the First Plan). The Fourth Plan had aimed at 
raising the average yield of grain for the whole country to 12 centners 
per hectare (or approximately 9} cwt. per acre). The new Plan sets 
specific targets for various regions, ranging from 14-16 centners in the 
Volga region, Siberia and N.E. Kazakhstan to 20-22 centners in the S. 
Ukraine, N. Caucasus and Transcaucasus, and to as high as 30-34 
centners on specially irrigated land in the last three regions and in the 
central black-earth region.** According to Mr. Saburov, ‘the increase 
in yields is to account for approximately 90 per cent of the increase in 
the grain crop, nearly 50 per cent of the increase in the cotton crop, and 
more than 60 per cent of the increase in the sugar beet crop’.‘* It can 
hardly be without significance that Malenkov should have stated so 
categorically that ‘the grain problem, which in the past was regarded as 
our most acute and gravest problem, has been solved, solved definitely 
and finally’.°° 

Compared with the increase of industrial consumers’ goods and of 


45 Malenkov, op. cit., pp. 54-5, 58-9 
«6 Directives for the Fifth ak aa II, Section 4, in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1952, 
NO. 4, p. 14. 
4? Directives, Part II, Section 4; ibid., pp. 13-4. 
48 Directives, Part il, Section 2; ibid., Pp. 33: 
49 Report to XIX Party Congress, Oct. 8th, 1952; op. cit., p. 21. 
50 Malenkov, op. cit., p. 66. 
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certain key foodstuffs, the target for the rise in real income of the 
population may appear relatively modest: a rise in ‘real wages of factory 
and office workers by not less than 35 per cent’, and an increase in ‘the 
money incomes and incomes in kind of collective farmers (expressed in 
money) by not less than 4o per cent’.*: If further price-reductions are 
to be expected (and they are not merely provided for explicitly in this 
part of the Plan, but are referred to as ‘the principal means’ of raising 
real incomes),** then this figure for income of collective farmers in 
money terms seems likely to be a minimum, and the rise in real 
income to be appreciably greater than this in the degree that the 
purchasing power of money rises.** Accordingly, the rural standard of 
life looks like rising proportionately more than the urban during this 
period. Moreover, the shift of 6 million earners from the village into 
(presumably) higher-paid urban occupations, as is envisaged over the 
quinquennium, will raise average real income in addition to that shown 
in the above percentages (an example of the paradox that average 
income may be rising more than that of any of its constituent parts — 
or rising even though the latter are stationary or falling). 

We have mentioned that the tendency both in the second half of the 
’30’s and in the post-war quinquennium was for raised productivity to 
be a larger factor than increased employment in growth of output. In 
the new Plan this is again designed to be so. The estimate of growth in 
the number of ‘factory and office workers employed in the national 
economy’ between 1950 and 1955 is only 15 per cent, whereas the target- 
increase for labour productivity in industry is ‘approximately 50 per 
cent’, in building 55 and in agriculture 40 per cent. ‘The emphasis on 
labour-saving technical innovation may be illustrated by the inclusion 
among the chief requirements of the Plan that are specially summarized: 
‘to complete, in the main, mechanization of arduous and labour- 
consuming jobs in industry and building’.** 

One further detail, since it may provoke comment, perhaps deserves 
a final word: namely, the low increase of output assigned to motors and 
tractors, which figured so prominently in the first two Plans. It has 
been noted above that in pre-war years tractor-production actually fell 
after 1936, which was a peak-year, and was only 80 thousand in 1937 
and probably no more than 31 thousand in 1940.°° This was presumably 


51 Directives, Part IV, Section 2; Plan. Khoz., 1952, no. 4, p. 21. 52 Tbid., p. 20 

53 This would only fail to be the case if the prices in terms of which kolkhoz divid- 
ends in kind were calculated were to be raised by as much as industrial prices were 
lowered. Even so there would remain the increased purchasing power of the cash 
dividend over other goods as a net gain. 

54 Directives, Part IV, Section 1, and para. (4) of concluding summary; ibid., pp. 20, 
23-4. 

55 European Tractor Industry, U.N. Econ. Commission for Europe, 1952, pp. 19-20; 
also for the 1940 figure Bergson, Blackman and Erlich in Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May 1949, p. 56. 
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due to conversion of tractor-plants to armament-production. Today, 
however, we see no such decline: merely a slackened rate of increase, 
for which no such simple explanation as conversion of existing plants 
to tank production seems to apply. It is possible, at least, that this low 
rate of increase is witness less to the need for metals-economy than to 
the high level of output which past Plans have already achieved in this 
sphere. Here it is to be noted that the ratio of annual output to the 
existing ‘park’ is unusually high in the case both of tractors and of 
motors. For the park of motors (lorries, buses and passenger cars) the 
writer knows of no recent estimate; but the rate of production of motor 
vehicles appears to have approached three-quarters of a million by the 
end of 1950, which must be a high proportion of the total number in 
use.** The park of tractors has been recently estimated at just over half 
a million, with annual output at well over 100,000 units, or just above 
the pre-war peak.'’ This makes a ratio of annual output to park of not 
far short of 1 : 4, compared with a ratio of 1 : 6 for U.S.A., 1: 10 for 
France and 1 : 8 of retained output (after allowing for export) to park 
in U.K.*°* By comparison the output of machine-tools seems to be much 
lower as a ratio to the existing stock, namely 1 : 13 — the 1950 output- 
rate of metal-cutting machine-tools being probably just under 100,000 
and the total stock being estimated at about 1.3 million.** It is true, as 
we have seen, that there is still room, apparently, for enlarging the total 
tractor-park, to judge from the relation in which it stands to cultivated 
area. But there may be limits to the rate at which an increase in the 
park can be easily absorbed. At any rate, existing output is held 
sufficient to make possible over the quinquennium an increase of 50 
per cent in the number of tractors in Machine Tractor Stations, after 
allowing for current replacement — and according to Malenkov ‘the 
total capacity of tractors in Machine Tractor Stations and State farms 
is 50 per cent . . . above pre-war’.*° 






5° General Survey of the European Engineering Industry, U.N., E.C.E. (Geneva, 
April 1951), p. 43. This output-rate is higher than the French, about on a level with 
the British, and about a half of the European total, measured in natural units. 

57 Tbid., p. 92, where the output for 1950 is given as 117,800 in natural units (which 
is about half the total production of Europe excluding the USSR; ibid., p. 61). Soviet 
agriculture is said to have received in 1950 180,000 tractors in 15 h.p. units (European 
Tractor Industry, E.C.E., p. 22; Econ. Survey of Europe in 1951, E.C.E., p. 127), and 
Beria in his speech of Nov. 6th, 1951, spoke of agriculture in 1951 receiving 137,000 in 
15 h.p. units—also 54,000 combine-harvesters (Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1951, no. 6, p. 7). 

5° European Tractor Industry, Tables 1 and 24. If exports as well as retained output 
are included, the U.K. ratio becomes 1 : 3. 

8° General Survey of the European Engineering Industry, E.C.E., pp. 91-2. Cf. the 
statement that the machine-tool park at the end of 1950 was more than double the 1940 
level in Plan. Khoz., 1951, no. 6, p. 22. The difference in the ratio in the case of 
machine-tools and of tractors may of course be explained by different replacement- 
rates. But do machine-tools on the average last 3 times as long as tractors? 

8° Malenkov, op. cit., p. 68; Directives for the Plan, Part II, Section 9, in Plan. Khoz., 
1952, no. 4, p. 16. Probably about four-fifths of all tractors are in MTS. 
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In conclusion one may point out that, if we take the figures given by 
Malenkov for the output of key products in 1952,* (now confirmed by 
the Report on Results of 1952) a continuance of the same absolute 
annual increase as prevailed between 1949 and 1951 would suffice 
to achieve the 1955 targets for steel and coal with ease, and would nearly 
achieve it in the case of electricity. Oil, however, will require a con- 
siderably larger (absolute) growth in the next three years of the quin- 
quennium than was witnessed during the first two. Cotton and woollen 
textiles and leather footwear all stand roughly two-fifths or more of the 
way between the 1950 output and their 1955 targets. 


Maurice Doss 


$1 Malenkov, op. cit., pp. 54-5. 





NOTES ON THE CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF PARTY 
CONGRESSES 


THE function of party congresses, as of any other institution founded 
on democratic ideology, is frequently misunderstood because of the 
application of ideological criteria. In the case of the Soviet Union 
the recollections of the different opposition groups which used con- 
gresses to defend their views form an additional obstacle to understand- 
ing the functions of congresses unsuitable for such purposes. The 
atmosphere thus created provided a basis for all kinds of speculations 
on the delay in the convocation of the XIX Congress. 

Other errors in interpretation are caused by making too close analogies 
with familiar phenomena. Organizers of party congresses in the West 
are usually satisfied if they succeed in carrying them through with a 
minimum of perceptible friction so that the congress serves as an 
inspiration to supporters and as a manifestation of the party’s attitude 
to outsiders. Those who support Michels’ concept of modern party 
life as oligarchic rule, may be inclined simply to note that the Russian 
party leaders, having controlled the country for thirty-five years, have 
achieved that ‘ideal’ type of convention for which their Western 
colleagues occasionally still have to strive. In this case, an over- 
simplified analogy is produced by failing to notice that although the 
internal life of Western political parties often provides the only place 
for the active citizen’s participation in making decisions,’ in a demo- 
cracy of theWestern type, institutions other than internal party-life 
help the leader to ascertain trends in public opinion even when the 
victory of one party, or coalition of parties, is a foregone conclusion. The 
basic problem of the organization of Communist Party congresses is 
how to co-ordinate ‘opinion testing’ with the more obvious function of 
‘opinion making’. While the latter does not allow for any cleavages 
within a uniform state-party (the record discussed below is that of 
eliminating such cleavages) the former cannot be fulfilled unless some 
discussion matter of sufficient importance, and therefore an opportunity 
for expressing dissent, is provided. 

1 Apart from the increasing development of ‘non-controversial’, ‘bi-partisan’, etc., 
policies, which tend to reduce democratic procedure to acclamation of conclusions 
reached by specialists, the increasing identification of the major Western parties with 
certain socio-economic interests makes it a foregone conclusion that the most active 
groups of citizens belong to certain parties. Influencing the policies of ‘their’ party is 
their way of helping to decide national policies, as distinct from the politically less 
active citizens with less definite convictions who ‘swing the pendulum’ between 
alternatives in the formation of which they did not and indeed did not wish to partici- 
pate. On this problem see my forthcoming Central European Democracy, its Social 


Background and Development (International Library for Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction, Routledge-Kegan Paul) pp. 260-1 and 264ff. 
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Eighteen party congresses were convened between 1903 and 1952.° 
The first four belong to the period of the preparation and defeat of the 
1905-6 revolution and the division between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
which originated at the II Congress. With the exception of the III 
Congress, which was regarded by the Mensheviks as a mere meeting 
of the Bolshevik fraction, there was continuous argument at these 
congresses, on lines which, in modern terms, correspond to disputes 
between Communists and Social Democrats and not to the issue of 
intra-party democracy. 

Within the Bolshevik fraction during the whole early period rigid 
homogeneity was preserved. When Lenin, in the discussion of the 
Agrarian Programme at the IV Congress found that he was unsupported 
by the majority of his fellow Bolsheviks, he yielded to them in order to 
avoid the appearance of different Bolshevik points of view in the 
discussions at the broad Social Democrat* congress. In one instance, 
Lenin acted differently: at the 3rd Party Conference‘ in August 1907 
he voted with the Mensheviks against the majority of the Bolsheviks 
who demanded the recall of the Social Democrat M.P.s from the 
Duma (hence their description as Otzovists), and with that Bolshevik 
majority against the Mensheviks. His own resolution was eventually 
passed, but this division heralded the eventual expulsion of the Otzovists 
from the Bolshevik fraction. The concept of the complete homogeneity 
(monolitnost) of Bolshevism was born in those days though it was 
mitigated by the fact that a group expelled from the Bolshevik fraction 
still remained within the joint Social Democrat framework. The 
dissolution of that framework itself was decided at a mere conference 
(January 1912 in Prague) convened by the Bolsheviks and attended by 
only twelve delegates from Russia. The representation from within 
Russia at the Menshevik counter-conference (in August of the same 
year) in Vienna was even weaker. After the revolutionary waves had 


2 They were numbered II to XIX, but it is generally recognized that the party was 
formed only at the II (1903) Congress. The I Congress (Minsk, 1898), which was hardly 
representative even of the small propaganda groups existing in those days, had only 
declarative importance. Most of the delegates were arrested immediately after it. 

3 In the terminology of that time, when the Bolsheviks regarded themselves as the 
left-wing, and, indeed, the only orthodox Social Democrats. 

* Party conferences were convened in a less democratic way, by mere delegation from 
the regional committees, without appealing previously to the rank and file. They were 
held in the intervals between congresses, and must be distinguished from the latter 
though in earlier days their competences were not smaller. (I describe them here with 
Arabic figures, as distinct from the Roman ones reserved for the congresses.) In an 
emergency which demanded a quick policy decision, it was easier to convene a con- 
ference than a congress. See below, pp. 391 and 392. With the increase of the Central 
Committee to figures comparable with the participation in party conferences as late as 
1924, the conferences lost their importance and none was held in the post-war years. 
The institution was formally abolished in 1952. Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 3, p. 315. 
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subsided, no party congress could be convened before the fall of the 
Tsarist regime, i.e., for more than ten years.® 

The VI Congress in July 1917, was the only one which met in 
conditions comparable with those of a large Western Communist 
Party in opposition (like the German one during the Weimar republic, 
or the French or Italian ones in our days) though it met with a consider- 
able amount of repression — Lenin had to remain in hiding and the 
congress was led by Stalin. At the 7th (April) Conference an all- 
important decision had been taken, namely, whether, after the fall of 
Tsarism, the Party should aspire at heading the working class opposition 
within a bourgeois-democratic republic or aim at conquering state 
power on its own terms. The desire to present, in conditions of repres- 
sion, a picture of unity of all the consistent revolutionaries (Trotsky’s 
group was admitted into the party at that congress) further contributed 
to the avoidance of overt controversy. The Central Committee elected 
by that congress, which eventually took the momentous decision to 
seize power, at that time showed internal divisions corresponding to 
those discussed at the April Conference. 

Strange as it may appear, the three congresses (VII to IX) which 
met after the seizure of power, but still during the civil war, were the 
most democratic in the sense that major party policy decisions were 
made at the congress and the opposition had a chance of making an 
impression on such decisions. In a situation where the dividing line 
between revolution and counter-revolution was marked by battle- 
fronts and when the party stood virtually alone on one side, disagree- 
ment in its ranks was, by definition, among fighters for a common 
cause. Disagreement could no longer be shifted outside the fold by 
telling dissenters that they could serve the common cause in another 
squad fighting for the revolution, as had been normal when the Bol- 
sheviks were a mere fraction within Social Democracy. Nor was it yet 
suspected as being a refined disguise for the infiltration of enemies of 
the cause, as it was to become under NEP. It had therefore to be 
settled by democratic procedure. The VII Congress in March 1918 
was the only one in the party’s whole history which, by accepting the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, actually made and did not merely confirm a major 
policy decision. At the VIII Congress one year later the leading group 


5 In a comparable situation — under Bismarck’s anti-Socialist law — German Social 
Democracy had convened a number of party congresses. Of course they met abroad 
(as did also all the Russian party congresses with the exception of that unhappy first one, 
see note 1 above). But in German Social Democracy during the ’eighties, there was no 
disorganization comparable with that which occurred in Russia after the defeat of the 
first revolution, nor was the use of agents provocateurs by the German police in pre- 
Hitlerite days in any way comparable with that by the Tsarist Okhrana. It was also 
much easier to cross the frontier from Germany to Switzerland than the Russian 
frontiers at any time. 
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came nearest to defeat in the whole history of the party, since the dispute 
with the Otzovists, when a majority of the military section demanded 
restriction of the use of old army officers and the right of Political 
Commissars to interfere with the course of military operations: Lenin 
and Stalin walked out with their followers.* In the plenary meeting, the 
opposition could rally no more than a third of the delegates, but it was 
found inexpedient to decide issues of vital importance against so strong a 
minority. A commission was elected to elaborate a compromise resolu- 
tion. In this, of course, the majority retained the essentials of its 
position; the resolution was unanimously adopted by the congress. 
Another variation of the same theme which had already been one of 
the mainstays of the leftist opposition after Brest-Litovsk, was discussed 
at the IX Congress in April 1920 when an organized opposition group 
describing itself as Democratic Centralists, and important trade union 
leaders like Rykov and Tomsky, protested against the introduction of 
one-man management in industry instead of the former committee 
management which had ensured the trade unionists’ predominant 
influence. This time the congress supported the Politburo by a clear 
majority, but it is worth mentioning that the preceding Ukrainian party 
conference had elected a CC which was dominated by the Democratic 
Centralist group, immediately dissolved by the all-Russian CC.’ In 
the autumn of the same year, when Lenin resorted to co-operation with 
the majority of the trade unionists, his group (including Zinoviev and 
Stalin) again formed a minority within the CC against an ultra-centralist 
group headed by Trotsky, and the more or less syndicalist Workers’ 
Opposition which continued the traditions of the former leftist groups. 
A majority vote of the X (March 1921) Congress decided in Lenin’s 
favour. This same congress, meeting at the time of the Kronstadt 
insurrection and demonstrating the party’s unity by heading its re- 
pression, * endorsed the Politburo decision® to introduce the tax in kind, 


° Trotsky, against whom much of the opposition was directed, was at the front, 
presumably with the agreement of his colleagues of the Politburo w ho may have thought 
that his temperament would make the necessary compromise more difficult to achieve: 

? Cf. N. Popov, Outline History of the CPSU, English ed., vol. II, pp. 87-8. The 
incident illustrates the fact that even at a time w hen Russian- Ukrainian relationships on 
the state level represented a mere alliance, the all-Russian party organization (in which, 
of course, the Ukrainians, etc., were represented) could exercise full control, including 
the recall of republican CC’s and the removal of opposition party officials to posts in 
other parts of the country. 

8 Eight years later, when Trotsky had already been exiled, Stalin (Sochinenia, vol. 
XII, pp. 97-8) compared his behaviour in those days fav rourably with that of Bukharin 
who, when outvoted in the caucus, made political capital of the local peasant insur- 
rections which accompanied the first steps of collectivisation. 

® Lenin’s first draft dates from February 8, 1921, i.e. three weeks before the start of 
the Kronstadt mutiny, the Politburo decision of February 19 and that of the CC of 
February 24-25 (cf. Lenin’s Sochinenia, vol. XXXII, pp. 111 and 522-3). The wide- 
spread belief that Kronstadt caused the transition to NEP can be upheld only in the 
very general sense that it was the culmination of a number of incidents the first of 
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i.e. NEP. Its very.sharp resolution on party unity, including an article 
on the expulsion of dissenting members of the CC who might break 
party discipline** forms a landmark in the transition to the new forms of 
party life characteristic of NEP. 

The five congresses which met under NEP (XI-XV) elaborated this 
theme. The fear that the Bolshevik revolution, once it succeeded against 
the ancien regime, might suffer a fate similar to that of the Jacobins in 
similar circumstances, was strengthened by the obvious analogies 
between Kronstadt and the beginnings of the “Thermidorian’ movement 
(in July 1795) in which leftist phraseology played its part and which, 
like Kronstadt, could act upon the disappointment felt among the 
original supporters of the revolutionary dictatorship. To Marxists it 
was obvious that the private entrepreneurs and kulaks must aspire at 
both economic and political enfranchisement, whereby they would make 
the economic concessions definitive and would also evolve them into a 
full-scale restoration of capitalism. If the outcome of the Bolshevik 
revolution were to be nearer to socialism than the Jacobin revolution 
had been to its radical ideology, this could be secured only by strict 
preservation of the uniformity of the ruling stratum. This conviction 
influenced the party majority’s attitude to any dissent within the leading 
group and also, at least in 1923-4, Trotsky’s decisions about the length 
to which a dissenting party leader could go in expressing his dissent 
without constituting a threat to what he had in common with the party 
majority. Whatever might be the opinion of individual opposition 
leaders at the culmination of factional dispute,'* the actual situation 
within the party caused the opposition to demonstrate its dissent to the 
point of forming a potential crystallization centre for all opponents of 
the regime without proceeding to a full-scale trial of strength. When 
the opposition went as far as appealing to the non-party public, by 
organizing street demonstrations on November 7, 1927, its expulsion 
from the party’s ranks was bound to be supported by the overwhelming 
body of party opinion, including those who had wished to avoid any 
drastic methods. 


10 Cf. VKP(b) v Rezolyutsiakh. 1936 ed., vol. I, pp. 373-5. The decision to publish 
point 7, which contained the threat against dissenting CC members, was taken, on 
Stalin’s suggestion, by the 13th Party Conference, three years later, at the culminating 
point of the dispute with Trotsky (ibid., p. 556). 

11 According to Ruth Fischer’s record (Stalin and German Communism, pp. 546-8 
and 558) Zinoviev and his closest friends appear to have been ready to go to the length 
of an armed coup. Trotsky’s record in My Life does not refute this interpretation of 
their attitude. 





which, may, indeed, have inspired the Politburo decision, and that the quick and un- 
controversial adoption of the measure by the congress (at which, in any case, Lenin’s 
group had an overwhelming majority) may have been due to the insurrection and the 
need to suppress it quickly. 
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Up to this point, the heat of argument at the party congresses varied 
from the XI Congress (March 1922), which strengthened the threats 
of the X by suppressing the activities of the Workers’ Opposition, '* to 
the XII (April 1923) where the opposition remained in the background, 
exploding in the autumn discussion of 1923. The two Trotsky dis- 
cussions were concluded by the 13th Party Conference in January 1924 
and by the plenary meeting of the CC two years later. The XIII Con- 
gress (May 1924) was remarkable not so much for the explicit references 
to these as for the implicit hints at disagreement within the party 
majority,’* which actually came to a head at the XIV Congress in 
December 1925. Since the days of Brest-Litovsk this was the first 
occasion when the Old Guard was fundamentally divided, one of the 
leading organizations (in this case, Leningrad) opposing the rest. The 
real crisis, however, did not develop until after the congress, when the 
Zinovievite and Trotskyite oppositions, together with the remnants of 
the earlier ones, united into a bloc and were defeated. The disintegrated 
parts made their last appearance, with some declarations of submission, 
at the XV Congress in December 1927. 

From this record it is evident that even when organized oppositions 
were at their strongest, party congresses did not provide their only, nor 
even their main opportunity for expressing themselves. Opposition 
activities culminated in the organized discussions in the primary party 
organizations in the autumns of 1923, 1926 and 1927. A perusal of the 
press shows that, in May 1926, regional and local party conferences 
dealt with the same ‘matter of fact’ issues as in our days. The opposi- 
tion’s attempts to enforce a discussion in the autumn of that year was 
broadly described as a disturbance of the party’s regular work and 
resulted in an authoritative definition of the conditions under which 
general discussions were admissible.‘ From that time onwards, the 
importance of a party congress for an opposition rested upon the fact 
that it has to be preceded by a discussion. (In fact, only the XV 
Congress was used in this way.) For the party majority, on the other 
hand, a congress provided the only authority with the right to 
declare that certain views were incompatible with party membership, 


1? 'The extent of the demands on party homogeneity which were made in those days 
(and, indeed, not reached again before the expulsion of the Trotskyist opposition) is 
evident from the use of the appeal by the dissenters to Comintern as an opportunity to 
denounce their factional activities (cf. VK P(b) v Rezolyutsiakh, ed. cit. pp. 450ff.). At 
this as well as at the preceding congress Lenin’s and his friends’ demands for disciplin- 
ary measures went much further than those actually agreed to by the caucus. (Ibid. and 
Sochinenia, vol. XXXII, pp. 217-20, and note 121 to vol. XXVII of the 3rd edition 
of Sochinenia, p. 538. 

18 Cf. Stalin, Sochinenia, vol. VI, pp. 257-8 and Zinoviev’s speech at the XIV Party 
Congress. 

14 Resolution of the 15th Party Conference, VKP(b) v Rezolyutsiakh, p. 159. Its 
wording was repeated in art. 57 of the 1934, art. 25 of the 1939, and art. 28 of the 
present (1952) text of the Rules. 
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so that the supporters of those views, even if they committed no breach 
of party discipline, were left with the alternative of submission or 
expulsion. 

Apart from such dramatic, but rare events, and the election of the 
Central Committee,'* even in that early period it is difficult to define 
any function reserved to the party congress, as distinct from party con- 
ferences or even plenary meetings of the CC. Only the congress can 
revise the Party Programme, but it was not revised after 1918 and the 
Party Rules were amended in 1919 and 1922 by mere conferences. The 
adoption of the Rules of 1925 by the XV Congress could hardly be 
interpreted as a claim to its exclusive competence. Major policy 
decisions were adopted by such bodies as could be suitably convened. 
During the whole period the only one which emanated from a congress 
was that containing the directives on the elaboration of the first five- 
year plan, adopted by the XV Congress. This decision, overshadowed 
to some extent by the final defeat of the Trotskyists, was adopted with- 
out any disagreements being brought to light. At a series of plenary 
meetings of the CC between July 1928 and April 1929, the dispute with 
the right-wing opposition developed on a number of individual amend- 
ments by which the speed of industrialization and collectivization was 
to be much increased as compared with the original draft. Nearly a year 
after being put into operation, the five-year plan itself was adopted by 
the 16th Party Conference in April 1929. The XVI Congress, which 
followed one year later, condemned the opposition’s objections — which 
by then were no longer defended by their authors. Directives for the 
drafting of the second five-year plan were issued, in due course, by a 
mere conference (the 17th). At the January 1933 plenary meeting of the 
CC the plan itself was modified, in that the speed of investments was 
reduced. In April 1934 the plan, which had then been functioning for 
more than a year, was adopted by the XVII Party Congress. The re- 
solutions on other issues adopted by the congresses between 1919 and 
1930 show a wide assortment of decisions meriting the party’s attention 
but differing little in character from those already published at that 
time over the signature of the Central Committee. 


Il 


A new type of party congress had come into being after the conclusion 
of the ‘second revolution’; it is quite possible that, in a further perspec- 


18 Possibly it constitutes up to the present day the only field in which congress 
decisions are not fully pre-judged, at least so far as the junior posts are concerned. 
Pravda, October 30, 1952, carried, as a correction to the list of candidate members of 
the CC published on the closing day of the congress, a name (of a General) which had 
been omitted by an error of the counting commission. (He appears to have been near 
the bottom of the poll and to have insisted on a re-count.) 
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tive, the description of the last three congresses as belonging to one 
group may appear unjustified. In any case, a very definite development 
can be noticed from the XVII (April 1934) to the XVIII (March 1939) 
and the XIX (October 1952) Congress. Overt opposition is absent. At 
the XVII Congress its former representatives declared that they had 
been completely mistaken. At the XVIII, when they had been purged, 
the shadow of the purge made all the speeches highly artificial and for- 
mal, notwithstanding the fact that that congress marked the normaliz- 
ation of party life after the purges. At the XIX, at last, the memory of 
the opposition has gone, so much so, that it might have belonged to 
medieval history. People again expressed disagreement within the 
limits that had been defined by the outcome of the crisis of the late 
thirties, and were encouraged to do so.'* But, together with the stormy 
history of Bolshevism, its very memory and name recede into a glorified 
past. No more than 1.2 per cent of the delegates to the XIX Congress 
had joined the party before 1917, another 6.2 per cent between 1917 and 
1920 — three fifths since 1930, when there was no longer any overt oppo- 
sition. Among the rank and file, the proportion of old party members is 
actually much smaller than among the delegates. At the time of the 
purges Stalin issued a slogan to the generation which had joined the 
party during the civil war and in the ‘Lenin recruitment’ of 1924-5. 
This slogan was ‘to master Bolshevism’ so as to become independent of 
the oppositionists who had made a monopoly of its knowledge. The 
study of its history served and still serves as the main means of political 
education; now, however, the traditional term has gone from the 
description of the party?’ and even from that of its main theoretical 
organ, the former Bolshevik, which has been renamed Kommunist. In 
due course, the new programme to be drafted on the basis of Stalin’s 
article on economics will assume at least in elementary political teaching 
the place hitherto occupied by the Short History of the CPSU(b). 
There is nothing revolutionary in these changes, but rarely in the history 
of revolutionary movements has the change of generations been accom- 
panied so consciously by reformulation of doctrine and even of the 
emotional symbols of loyalty. 

The times of convention of the last three party congresses were even 
more irregular than those of the last of their predecessors. Had the 


16 Characteristic of this tendency is the elimination of the restriction of the freedom 
of discussion to practical issues of party policies (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 3, 
P. 314) and the terms in which Stalin, in his letter published on the eve of the congress, 
attacks Yaroshenko, evidently without the latter ceasing to teach his students (though i it 
will certainly be conducive to the success of his future career if, on a suitable occasion, 
he expresses his gratitude to the great teacher for having helped him to overcome his 
mistakes). Western readers should keep in mind that greater freedom of discussion 
within the framework is possible because the framework has been defined so precisely 
by the events of the last twenty years. 

1” Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 3, p. 308. 
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XVII Congress been convened according to the annual interval then in 
force, it would have been held in 1931, i.e. when the collectivization 
crisis was at its height. The XVIII Congress would have taken place in 
the midst of the purges if the 1934 rule had been followed. The XIX 
Congress would have had to be convened at the most critical period of 
the war. Even if it had been technically feasible to convene congresses 
in such conditions, those held during a national emergency would have 
been quite unsuitable as vehicles of public opinion within the party. 
(The XVII Congress with the formal declarations of loyalty by the 
opposition leaders, and the XVIII Congress with their stereotyped post 
mortem descriptions, were bad enough from that point of view.) If the 
institution of holding congresses were to be preserved for other than 
demonstrative purposes, it had to be remodelled, and convention times 
adapted in order to make it possible to derive from the preparation 
campaign other effects besides a setting for a policy statement by the 
party leaders. The very fact that congresses were no longer convened 
after short intervals excluded ‘meagre’ congresses like the XII or XIII, 
the main justification for the convention of which lay in the fact that it 
‘had to be done’ according to the Rules. The congress, which now has 
become the great event in the institutional life of the USSR, has to 
provide something which justifies months of concentration on it by the 
public in a country of two hundred million inhabitants. Even half a 
dozen major decisions of the type which periodically appear in the 
columns of the Soviet press in various fields of economic and cultural 
life would hardly be sufficient. 

One of the functions of the modern type of Communist Party con- 
gress is certainly that of serving as a medium for policy statements by the 
leaders, less for external than for internal consumption (Stalin has many 
ways of making his voice heard abroad). Obviously the fact that the 
party is being morally prepared for a certain foreign policy, strengthens 
this policy itself. Thus Stalin, speaking at the XVII Congress, pro- 
claimed the Soviet Union’s readiness to enter an anti-fascist alliance 
and prepared party opinion for so strange a move as joining the League 
of Nations. At the XVIII Congress he uttered warnings as to the likely 
consequences of Western policies of the Munich pattern.** Although 
these warnings were not heeded by those abroad who did not wish to face 
the facts, they certainly served their purpose in preparing the party for 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement of August 1939, and, along with 
the earlier one of 1934, for a non-ideological conception of foreign 
policies. At the XIX Congress itself no major policy statement was 
made, but the congress gave increased prominence (if this were necess- 
ary) to Stalin’s article which, by emphasizing tension among the imper- 
18 Cf, E. H. Carr’s article in Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 1, pp. 11ff. 
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ialist countries, supplies the party member and the citizens with an 
answer to the question whether it is really possible to envisage a long 
period of peaceful reconstruction. 

Naturally enough, most attention abroad is given to the foreign policy 
aspects of Soviet party congresses. The student of the USSR should, 
however, realize that to the Soviet leaders foreign policies are not an end 
in themselves, and that party congresses are essentially instruments of 
internal policy. Congresses of the type possible since the ‘second 
revolution’ are essentially instruments of stabilization after the dynamic 
decisions taken without congress votes, according to the demands of 
emergencies, have accomplished their purpose. ‘The XVII Congress 
thus opened the way to granting political rights to those who had been 
disenfranchised by the 1918 Constitution. The XVIII Congress made 
access to the party easier for non-manual workers and brought the purges 
to an end, safeguarding the right of party members against the tendency 
to transform the party into a mere hierarchy with a semi-military dis- 
cipline, and appealing to the average member’s initiative. The XIX 
Congress repeated these lessons, in a different setting, to a membership 
three quarters of which had joined the party during and after the war. 

Indeed, the most simple explanation of the XIX Congress’s being 
convened six years after it would have been technically feasible, is the 
increase in the number of party members and candidates from 2.5 
million, a considerable proportion of whom must have perished in the 
war, to 6.9 in 1952. During the war, the party was open to all who 
demonstrated a soldier’s virtues at the front, and presumably even to 
those who made an extra effort to face the enormous difficulties in the 
rear. The accommodating attitude enforced by the emergency upon 
the party in issues such as religion or the kolkhoz member's private 
plot was almost bound to prevent the person who joined the party, and 
those who accepted his application, from applying any tests other than 
civic loyalty. And he who joined while serving in the army (thereby 
becoming a member of a military organization which, naturally, was 
more prone to support the command than to embark upon argument and 
theoretical education) would be likely to carry back into civilian life 
something of the rules of behaviour thus acquired in the army party 
units, and would expect to find in his seniors as well as his juniors in 
civilian life something of the same attitude. Respect for a soldier’s vir- 
tues is not out of place in the needs of a country in the present position 
of the USSR, but this standard is obviously not sufficient for the guid- 
ance of the scores of millions engaged in a vast work of construction, nor 
for the fulfilment of the party member’s task of checking any possible 
misuses of devolved authority in a planned economy and in the state 
machine in general. To some extent the XIX Congress may be regarded 
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as the final restoration of such relationship between the party, as the 
dynamic element, and the state, as the guardian of administrative routine 
and national defence, as is normal in communist ideology: the attribu- 
tion to the victorious marshals of World War II (on whose alleged 
eclipse all kinds of speculation were current in the West) of such modest 
places as they can claim in the party hierarchy (as candidate members of 
the CC) may be regarded as a symbol of this process. But not in all 
respects do the relationships between party and state represent a mere 
drive for a proper division of functions and authority. 

A perusal of the documents of the last congress or any one of the 
articles intended to explain its results (e.g. K. Zhukov’s article in 
Kommunist, 1952, no. 20) shows the type of errors and offences against 
which the party member is urged to be vigilant. These include: putting 
the local (or factory) interest before the national one in fulfilling plans; 
misleading the central authorities as to plan fulfilment; failure of those in 
local authority to preserve discipline towards the national authorities 
while demanding strict discipline; and acquiescence, from their juniors 
(an old Russian evil, described now as allegiance to one’s ‘votchina’); 
squandering state property for the benefit of local organizations, or, even 
worse, for that of individuals; clique spirit; nepotism; and failure to 
raise one’s political level to the extent necessary in the national interest, 
which is not always exhausted by doing one’s job properly and earning 
the rewards offered to everyone who overfulfils the plan. These are the 
routine shortcomings which are almost implied in the organizational 
scheme of the USSR. In some places, such as Georgia, they appear to 
have grown to an extent where the coherence of the state machine was 
threatened and the party had to be appealed to to re-establish its 
homogeneity against the various local cliques. 

For the party, a congress preceded by a large-scale discussion is a 
most efficient school of politics, not in abstracto but with respect to the 
needs of a particular situation to which the party machine is adapted in 
the course of the discussion and by the re-shuffle which accompanies it. 


In order to fulfil this purpose, the congress must be properly timed: this . 


need itself explains the delay in the convocation of the XIX Congress. 
Sufficient time must have elapsed since the end of the emergency for 
the foundations of social organization, including the kolkhoz structure, 
to be firmly re-established, '* party members must enjoy some leisure for 
their education and be able to devote attention to issues other than 
increased production and improved administration which, as Stalin 
pointed out in his article, were regarded even by Soviet economists as 





19 In this connection I may recall that a number of the post-war re-organization 
measures merely restored the standards just reached on the eve of the German invasion. 
Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 4, notes 21 on p. 334 and 58 on p. 345. 
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the Alpha and Omega of progress. The accepted principles of managing 
Soviet economics and politics must have had a sufficient run for people 
to question whether they are still up to date (‘correspond to the develop- 
ment of the productive forces’, to use the Marxist terminology). The 
cadres must be inspired by theories expressed in a form suitable for the 
purpose of formulating their practical tasks (this may explain some of 
the simplification of scientific and artistic doctrine characteristic of the 
post-war period). Last but not least, the proper time for a party con- 
gress is the moment when administrative routine has been re-established 
with sufficient strength both to show its usual shortcomings — which 
call for an appeal to the checking activities of the average party member 
—and to be able to withstand with a minimum of disorganization the 
consequences of mass-appeal to criticism and self-criticism. As to the 
future, the answer to the question whether the four years’ rule adopted 
at the XIX Congress will be more honoured than its predecessors, 
depends partly on the development of the international situation but 
also upon whether within that period sufficient issues will accumulate to 
make a prolonged discussion attractive for a public of which the majority 
has already experienced a pre-Congress discussion. Congresses have to 
be prevented from becoming routine matters which, at least in a one- 
party system, means losing their educational effect. Some provision for 
the next congress was made by the election, at the XIX Congress, of a 
Programme Commission headed by Stalin to elaborate on the basis of 
his economics article a draft programme to replace the obsolete one of 
1919. When it has completed its task the discussion of the draft and the 
formulation of amendments to it (though very few of them and not very 
important ones are likely to be adopted at the next congress) will provide 
an excellent opportunity for inculcating party theory in the majority of 
the population. Even before this, the application of the new version of 
the doctrine to the various fields of intellectual life will provide an 
opportunity for exciting argument. 


III 


Certain common characteristics can be discerned in the last three 
congresses (XVII-IX). Although quite a number of comparatively 
important issues are bound to crop up between the decision to convene a 
congress and its opening, no current issues of administration now appear 
on the order paper. The major policy statement is declarative and on the 
last occasion was not even made at the congress itself. The report of the 
Central Committee is simply approved, as a matter of course, without a 
division?* and the trouble is not even taken to draft a special resolution 


a The insistence at the XIV Congress of the Leningrad delegation on a co-report (by 
Zinoviev) on this point of the order of the day, and its vote against approval of the 
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on the next tasks of the party. Instead, the authoritative collection of 
party decisions (VKP(b) v Rezolyutsiakh, vol. II) gives, for the XVII 
and XVIII Congresses, the text of Stalin’s speech thus approved. (It 
will be interesting to note whether Malenkov’s speech at the XIX Con- 
gress will be honoured in a similar way.) A number of delegates make 
more or less informative speeches on the experiences in their region 
during the report period. As it is difficult to separate the economic and 
organizational ground covered in such reports, it evidently depends on 
the informal management of the congress which one of the many 
delegates who wish ‘to catch the Speaker’s eye’?! will succeed in the first, 
or one of the later items on the order paper. To emphasize the party’s 
complete solidarity and the character of the discussion speeches as mere 
additions of detail to the general line developed by him, the main 
reporter waives his right to reply to the discussion. (At the earlier con- 
gresses, these concluding remarks were hardly less important than the 
report itself.) 

In order to emphasize the party’s economic tasks, a draft five-year 
plan is put on the order paper. As congresses do not just happen to be 
convened when a new five-year plan is due, the execution of the draft 
has already been under way for one or two years. In this, the second, 
third and fifth five-year plans did not differ from their most distinguished 
predecessor.** (The fourth, i.e. the first post-war plan, had to manage 
without such approval, which did not affect its execution.) It would be 
a mistake to draw from such observations conclusions other than those 
about the limitations of democratic mythology. Planning in the USSR 
is certainly a continuous process, the major decisions of which cannot be 
delayed to fit to the much advertised five-year scheme. Few changes 
could be made if that scheme, in all its conventional detail, were 
submitted for approval the year before it starts ‘to run’. What matters, 
and is not simply a formality, is the reactions of the public to general 
concepts of economic trends, described in terms of the conventional 


21 As there are always more delegates who wish to speak than the allotted time-table 
allows and as sharp restriction of speakers’ time is avoided (not unreasonably, for the 
value of this type of speech lies in its giving a fairly comprehensive picture of local 
experience), the closure had to be applied after three or four days of discussion on each 
point of the order of the day. The total duration of the congresses has a tendency to 
decrease (fifteen days for the XVII Congress, twelve for the XVIII, nine for the XIX). 
As nearly all the more prominent Soviet officials participate, a prolongation beyond the 
pre-arranged time-table would involve a major disturbance of administration. 

22 See above, p. 392. 





report was regarded as the sharpest demonstration of political cleavages: sharply critical 
discussion speeches or even co-reports on individual issues (such as the trade union 
question at the X Congress) were regarded in those days as quite a normal phenomenon. 

The Leningrad delegation at the XIV Congress was, indeed, criticized by the majority 
for not having restricted itself to these conventional methods of expressing dissent. 
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scheme. Two years’ delay from the start of the plan may be just the 
right time to collect information about the public’s wishes as to the 
compilation of its successor.** So there is real discussion, mostly 
dealing with the interests of particular localities, industries and occu- 
pations, as in any other countries where planning measures are under 
consideration. 

First of all, however, the congress is the party organizer’s great 
opportunity, particularly that of the official of the primary party organ- 
ization who should be strengthened in his task of defending the common 
interest against sectionalism and particularism as represented by his 
local manager’s efforts to get maximum results and highest premiums 
for his factory, even if this is made possible only by hoarding 
scarce raw materials and semi-finished products. The mere fact 
of the announcement of a congress, and the reports on it, influences 
the factors which affect Soviet life in favour of the party which is ideo- 
logically recognized as its leader. But the desired effect can be fully 
reached only if every individual of the millions who form this factor 
becomes increasingly convinced of the importance of the ‘dull’ organ- 
izational work which he is daily performing, and the close connection 
existing between these ‘small’ things and the future of the nation. A 
discussion of the party Rules gives the ordinary party member a chance 
of expressing his opinion, providing he is interested in his organizational 
work. One must work on a certain level to get an impression of the way 
in which the party’s general line is carried out. Even in order to make a 
contribution of general importance to the discussion of the five-year 
plan (as distinct from some practical suggestion for the work of one’s 
shop, or the current complaints about bad housing, canteens, etc.), 
administrative experience broader than that of the average worker is 
needed. But everyone who takes his party membership seriously may 
have some opinion about the minimum demands to be made on his 
fellow members’ behaviour in public and private life, on the best arrange- 
ment of meetings so that they allow for the proper balance between dis- 
cussion of general directives and their being carried out on the spot, 
on the question whether the Komsomol property supports the party, 
etc. etc. To give him an opportunity of doing this and to make him 
conscious of its importance, the amendments to the party Rules which 
were passed in 1934, 1939 and 1952, although none of them exceeds what 
in other countries, and in earlier times in the USSR too, are described 


23 Some impression of the effort in time, skilled manpower and money needed for 
the mere collection of the data required for a high level decision on major investments 
may be got from the reportage “T!:e Dawn of a Great Project’ (Soviet Literature, 1952, 
no. 7). Of course, only after thai decision can the ‘five-year plan’ (which has reper- 
cussions on all aspects of economic life) be elaborated, or, to be more precise, brought 
up to date. 
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as amendments, were described as drafting new Rules. This is a marked 
difference from the earlier procedure, which was much more conservative 
in form if not in content. There can be little doubt that the larger part 
of the enormous number*‘ of party members who in some way par- 
ticipated in the discussion dwelt on organizational issues which, in the 
broadest sense, include a communist’s obligations in private life; and 
this is precisely what was intended. 

The fact that very few of the suggestions made in this way were in 
fact adopted is much less important from the standpoint of actual 
Soviet life than may appear from the outside. First, many of the sug- 
gestions contradicted each other and there is no reason to doubt that a 
leadership capable of organizing such a gigantic ‘Gallup poll’ may 
previously have found ways and means to test public opinion in the 
party. The discussion serves only as a secondary test as to whether the 
line of compromise between the various demands was properly drawn 
and to make the result known. Secondly, the effects of the discussion 
are not confined to its enacted results. If some hundreds of thousands of 
people start talking in the primary organizations about the obligations of 
communists towards their family, about their duty not to participate in 
religious ceremonial, etc., such arguments will have some effect on the 
country’s life even though the party leaders found it inconvenient to 
accept proposals made on these lines as definite rules, violation of which 
should be punished by expulsion from the party. Thirdly, the relevant 
issue about meetings of district party committees is not whether they 
should be convened every four, six or eight weeks, but that they are really 
important, and should be organized in such a way that those who partici- 
pate do not feel that their time could have been better spent in their local 
organization or even in their private life. For these conclusions to be 
reached, it is irrelevant whether or not one’s opinion about the frequency 
issue coincided with what was eventually adopted. Any analysis of the 
question whether the Soviet citizen, particularly the ordinary party 
member, has much or little to say in the government of his country, 
should not start from ideological patterns (whether from idealized 
Western institutions or from the formal tribute paid in Soviet constitu- 
tional phraseology to democratic ideology). Nor should it start from a 
measurement of Soviet democracy by its suitability to overthrow the 
Soviet regime (which is not its purpose) but from the consideration of 
how far suggestions, and even criticism, from below is capable of in- 
fluencing the level which decides policy, and how far the average active 
citizen is capable of identifying himself with the execution of the 


_ *4 From the data given in Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 3, p. 297, from the best regions, 
it appears not unlikely that the national average is nearly a third of the existing party 
members, i.e. two million people who had some contribution to make. 
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decisions made. The Congress and the local conferences arranged in 
connection with it are followed by a series of meetings of the new com- 
mittees devoted to the utilization of the suggestions made by the party 
members during the discussion.** 

Prima facie, the less frequent convocation of congresses since 1934 
lays them open to being used for purposes which were excluded so long 
as they were a matter of annual routine. The post-war practice of 
regular party intervention in all fields of intellectual life, may offer some 
opportunity for the party leaders and the specialists in various spheres to 
exchange opinions on long-term prospects of social development. 
Stalin’s exchange of memoranda with the economists provides one 
example of such argument and is likely to lead to discussion in all special- 
ist fields about the application of his principles. Malenkov’s observa- 
tions on the importance of the issue of conflict in drama may provide 
another. In principle it is impossible in a state such as the USSR to 
discuss basic issues in any field of social life without thereby discussing, 
at least by implication, the ‘general line’. From the standpoint of the 
specialist — especially the Western one who lives outside the frame- 
work — this implies restriction of specialist argument. From the stand- 
point of a single-party political system, it affords an opportunity of 
discussing major issues without inviting the political cleavages charac- 
teristic of the old type of party congress. 

As a result of the indirect nature of such argument, different possibili- 
ties for interpretation are implied. It appears, however, that a few tent- 
ative conclusions can be drawn from Stalin’s article. The emphasis on 
the objective character of the laws of nature and of society implies 
rejection of the more ambitious concepts of ‘man changing nature’, the 
(Soviet) state ‘creating new economic laws’, and sudden transference into 
a higher social system, characteristic of the immediate post-war period 
when superhuman efforts were demanded to make good the war losses 
and to enable the country to keep pace with its main antagonist. Now 
Stalin by abandoning the old concept of inevitable war between the two 
worlds, prepares for an ideological framework consistent with a prospect 
of uninterrupted internal development. Increased emphasis is placed on 
consumers’ interests, the satisfaction of which was evidently delayed 
until there was a period of relative stability. There is also a tendency to 
shift the basis of the argument with capitalist economies from dogmatic 
assertions about their alleged anarchy to the question, who is planning 
for what, with implicit and explicit criticism of some aspects of Soviet 
planning. There is fairly outspoken realization that the present form of 
the kolkhoz compromise, characterized by different price levels and 
huge obligatory deliveries, restricts the incentive for agricultural pro- 


25 Cf. Pravda, December 9, 1952 (report from Lithuania). 
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ducers to keep level with industrial progress.** It is also acknowledged 
that it would be desirable to modify that compromise in a way favourable 
both to the kolkhoznik (in his capacity as participant in collective output 
though not in his private auxiliary economy) and to the state (in its 
capacity as planner though not as exchequer). These problems are 
regarded as so important that the relation between state industry and 
kolkhoz, which up to now was regarded rather as a side-issue of the 
ideological problem of ‘value in a socialist society’ is now regarded as its 
core. There is, finally, a much clearer elaboration of concepts of event- 
ual transition to a communist society ‘in essence, as distinct from 
phraseology’ which, though for the moment probably intended to put 
such problems into the appropriate perspective by showing their whole 
extent,?” may serve to indicate the directions in which a programme 
paying greater attention to social consumption may develop.** No 
claim to finality is made for such interpretations, but they may suggest 
that we did not hear the last of the XIX Congress on the day when it 
closed. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


26 An important aspect of these difficulties is illustrated in Soviet Studies, vol. IV, 
no. 3, p. 324 and below, pp. 449-50 and 455ff. 

27 A typical and by no means exaggerated illustration of the approach to the problem 
current until now is given in Stepanyan’s article reviewed in Soviet Studies, vol. II, 
no. I, pp. 66-7. 

28 The issue of ‘polytechnic education’ (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 3, p. 299) 
may provide an important focus for future argument. 
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A POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SOCIALISM IN THE MAKING 


Introduction 

THIs article is a brief survey, rather than a study, of the first stages in the 
making of a political economy of socialism as a theory, in the conditions 
of the USSR since the early 1930s. Any theoretical political economy, 
as is frequently observed, uses two sources of material, a system of 
logic and a set of economic phenomena, so that the making of the 
theory consists in applying the logical system to the economic phen- 
omena: thus, classical western theory after Ricardo uses, more or less 
exclusively, the logic represented chiefly by Mill on an industrial market 
economy. During the period covered by this survey, the USSR has been 
a primarily agricultural economy rapidly industrializing under the 
direction of a powerful centralized state, whose activities were keenly 
tested in the war, and confirmed by the emergence of the USSR as a 
world power. The same period saw the first stages of an endeavour to 
construct the theoretical political economy of Soviet socialism, and the 
system of logic used was not that of Mill, but that of Hegel as refashioned 
by Marx. These two logical systems are so different that it is probably 
impossible to translate one into the terms of the other accurately, and the 
present survey does not make this attempt. Its purpose is the simpler 
one of making explicit the Soviet manner of applying this logic to these 
phenomena. 

This logic is still, in spite of sporadic attempts made to increase its 
formal apparatus, almost entirely a logic of terms based on a theory of 
process; it is not a logic of rational discourse as such and as distinct from 
the processes which it strives to delineate. It may therefore be helpful to 
recall the following points: (1) for Hegel’s dialectical idealist logic, 
‘Contradiction’ (Widerspruch, protivorechiye) is the synthesis of ‘Identity’ 
and ‘Difference’ (Unterschied, razlicheniye). ‘Difference’ includes also 
Diversity (Verschiedenheit, razlichiye) and Opposition (Gegensatz, 
protivopolozhnost). 

(2) For dialectical materialist analytical method, these logical technical 
terms have their exact Hegelian sense as refashioned by Marx, and are 
used with equal exactness to report the results of analysis. On the pre- 
suppositions of dialectical materialism therefore, it is a fair summary to 
say that for Lenin,’ Stalin,? and Mao* (to name the chief authorities), an 
‘actual’ or ‘objective’ Contradiction is, or is a proper part of, a material 
system (a natural or social structure, process, thing, phenomenon) 


1 For example in K Voprosu o Dialektike, and the Filosofskiye Tetrady in general. 

? For example in Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 

3 On Contradiction: the Russian translation (Bolshevik nos. 9 and 10, 1952) is better 
than the available English versions. 
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analysed in its movement in such a way that the elicited laws of its 
structure are also seen to be those of its movement; and the kinds or 
forms of ‘actual contradictions’ are defined according to the forms of 
moving matter investigated. Among these kinds of Contradiction there 
are in use at least the following: (1) Difference, (2) Diversity, (3) Opposi- 
tion, often in the sense of the Contrary Opposition of traditional logic, 
(4) ‘Antagonistic’ (or explosive) Contradictions, recognized by the fact 
of their violent resolutions; (5) ‘insoluble’ Contradictions not capable of 
resolution within the system in which they first appear; (6) Contradic- 
tions of relatively stable type, in which the structural function at least 
superficially predominates, and where the ‘unity’ of the ‘opposites’, their 
correspondence (sootvetsviye: often translated ‘conformity’) to each 
other’s requirements, is either obvious on the surface, or is found by 
analysis to characterize the underlying reality (the Wesen, sushchnost), 
or both; and (7) Contradictions of type (6), but in which the ‘struggle’ 
of the opposites, their conflict or failure to correspond to each other’s 
requirements, is obvious on the surface. Any ‘actual contradictions’ 
may of course fall under more than one of these heads. 

(3) Russian educated public opinion (i.e. the writers and intended 
readers of the documents to be considered here) is accustomed to these 
logical technical terms; while among English-speaking students of 
documents of this kind only the last (the seventh) meaning of Contradic- 
tion can be said to be at all familiar. 

(4) Ideally, translations of these and other logical technical terms 
should be exact and consistent, i.e. have recognized rules and conven- 
tions. These have still to be established: and this is especially a crying 
need in the English translations published in Moscow, which are fre- 
quently shockingly loose in this respect. 


I. A Document of the early, speculative logical, stage 

The question whether to make the attempt at creating something that 
could be called ‘socialism in one country’ had been debated and decided, 
and the attempt set in train, by 1929. This necessarily changed the 
whole context of theoretical work, which now became organized round 
two phases of the problem (1) whether the phenomena actually existing 
in the one country as a result of the attempt were severally definable as 
‘socialist’ or not, and (2) when this catalogue was complete, analysis of 
the nature of the ‘socialism’ thus created. 

A fair representative of the way in which this problem was seen in the 
earliest years of the new stage is L. Gatovsky’s ‘Draft programme on the 
theory of the Soviet economy’ in Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 4, 1931. 
In considering this draft, it is necessary to remember that it makes 
extensive use of the dialectical logical categories, and that this is to be 
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expected of the published material of the period when the single victor- 
ious trend of specifically party thought was in process of becoming the 
overtly accepted terms in which public opinion was expressed, and in 
addition the then doyen of Soviet philosophy, Deborin, had used all his 
influence to insist on the detailed study of Hegel. 

In this general intellectual context, it is noteworthy that Gatovsky 
does not in fact use the formal terminology of the category of ‘con- 
tradiction’. In its place he uses the phrase kto — kovo, which may be 
idiomatically translated ‘Who’s to be master’. This phrase of Lenin’s is 
used to designate the relationships of such pairs of ‘opposites’ as indus- 
try and agriculture, proletariat and peasantry, socialist and capitalist 
elements, planning and the market, etc., that is, whether the revolution 
would bear its fruits or be in vain: and for these real life problems of the 
‘transition period’ Gatovsky does not use the abstract term. 

The idiomatic English translation of kto — kovo does not, however, 
show how the phrase (of which the literal translation is ‘who — whom’) 
leads straight to rigorous use of the analytical method employed by 
Gatovsky, in which the ‘who’ and the ‘whom’ in one practical problem 
after another are the two ‘opposites’ in the contradictions which he 
discusses. 

This applicability of kto — kovo makes it possible for Gatovsky in his 
more detailed headings to use the formal categories of razlichtye 
(Diversity) and protivopolozhnost (Opposition), and to refer to dialectical 
‘moments’ and to such other categories as Quality and Quantity, 
Essence, Appearance, Actuality, Necessity, Subjective, Objective, 
Accident — that is, to pass from the immediate political situation sum- 
marized in kto—kovo into the abstract world of these categories as a 
natural and obvious course. 

There is, however, a marked difference of flavour between different 
parts or aspects of his draft. For the period before 1929, he relies on 
general Marxist theory and Lenin’s particular developments of it, and 
for the struggles in all fields (political, economic and intellectual) before 
1929, it is noticeable that the analyses he offers, although consistent 
enough with the rest of his draft, recapitulate the formulations of the 
period of intense political struggle (inside and outside the party) and 
hardship, so that in relation to some of his later statements, they appear 
as descriptive rather than analytical, and the logic is ideological rather 
than philosophical. This appearance is, however, in part deceptive, for 
these analyses provide the basic lines of interpretation and analysis for 
the later period. 

When Gatovsky comes to his own period, the treatment is fuller and 
considers more aspects of the situation. For example, the jargon and un- 
certainties of current political discussion appear in such headings as 
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‘Kolkhozniki as a real support of Sovpower in the village’, and ‘Inclusion 
of agriculture in bolshevik rates of growth on the basis of large-scale 
socialist farming’. There are also the statements of economic general- 
ization in Marxist terms, e.g. ‘a new relation of class forces’, ‘the pre- 
dominance of the socialist sector in the entire economy’. There is as 
well a formal dialectical logical analysis which identifies the last stage of 
NEP as the negative face of the process with the entry into socialism as 
the positive face of the same process, and refers to the ‘basic moments’ 
of this period and its ‘special duality’. Further headings demand 
study of the distinction between the concepts of the ‘foundation of 
socialist economy’ and the ‘completion of socialist economy’, and this 
leads straight on to the ‘basic features of the national economic plan for 
1931 as the plan for completing construction of the foundations of a 
socialist economy’. These points are then all drawn together under the 
heading ‘resolution of the problem of who’s to be master in the national 
economy as a whole’. Gatovsky then proceeds to outline a treatment of 
‘the regularities (zakonomernosti) of the economy of the USSR, and 
methodological principles of their study’. This is almost entirely a 
formal study in dialectical logic, but begins by stating as its basis ‘the 
proletariat as the chief productive force and exerciser of class hegemony’. 
There follows a series of logical headings such as ‘the dialectics of pro- 
ductive forces and relations of production at various stages. Soviet 
economy as a special yedinstvo (unity) of opposites based on the leading, 
and, later, predominating role of the socialist sector ... Overcoming 
the duality of the transition period’. The influence of the preceding 
period of great debates is seen in this wording of Gatovsky’s (as so 
often in Russian wordings of this kind) by the use of the word ‘special’, 
for perhaps the outstanding characteristic of those debates was the 
customary oblivion to the fact that any actual case is of necessity a special 
case. 

After several similar headings, Gatovsky turns to the future and 
formulates what he calls ‘the basic law of the movement to communism’ 
in these terms: ‘Socialist nationalization of production on the basis of 
industrialization and the restriction, expulsion, and final dissolution of 
capitalist elements.’ The extreme foreshortening of this perspective 
(like that of his ‘overtaking and surpassing within 10 years’) is plain. 

After this, Gatovsky proceeds to a definition of ‘political economy in 
the wide sense’ as follows: “The relation of economics and politics, 
economics and technology, social way of life and consciousness, in con- 
ditions of planned economy. Essence and Appearance in planned 
economy and the process of defetishization’. In other words, this 
definition sets out as the subject matter of ‘political economy in the wide 
sense’, first the description and analysis of the phenomena, and second, 
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the making of distinctions between the phenomena (Appearance) and the 
laws of structure and process which they obey (Essence), and the social 
process of public opinion coming to see the economy for what it is 
(defetishization) as distinct from the superstitious acceptance of the 
‘blind forces of the market’ in capitalism, and other forms of what Hegel 
called the ‘customary tenderness to things’. 

This is followed by further exercises in dialectical logic, all concerned 
in this section with planning in various aspects, and these are drawn 
together under the heading ‘methodological principles of the study of the 
regularities (zakonomernosti) of the Soviet economy in the conditions 
of the fundamentally planned character of its special dual development’, 
which leads straight in to ‘degree of concretization of the zakonomernosti 
of the economy of the USSR ... the particularity of the application of 
abstract method in the study of the economy of the USSR .. . the limits 
of abstraction, the problem of abstraction from politics, from the par- 
ticularity of the USSR as a special type of transitional economy ... 
Lenin’s theory (of construction of socialism) as the key to cognition of 
the zakonomernosti of the economy of the USSR’. The term ‘degree of 
concretization’ itself is sufficient demonstration of the highly speculative 
nature of this part of the draft: Gatovsky assumes that the zakonomer- 
nosti are there, but does not begin to state what they are. A series of 
headings follows, in which various logical confusions (as e.g. identifica- 
tion of the ‘special active role of productive relations’ with the super- 
structure) are criticized. 

The rest of Gatovsky’s draft is mainly concerned with covering the 
area of descriptive economics of the time. It is noteworthy that, in spite 
of Gatovsky’s own demand for ‘concretization’, these descriptions are by 
no means so fully furnished with analytical concepts as the part just 
summarized, and an outstanding omission throughout the draft is the 
concept of ‘antagonistic’ and ‘non-antagonistic’ class relations both in 
the mention of class enemies and in the detailed headings of the relation 
of proletariat and peasantry, etc., in the construction of socialism in the 
USSR, although Gatovsky must have known Lenin’s remark that 
‘Antagonism and contradiction are not at all the same. The first dis- 
appears, the second remains, in socialism’, since this was in Lenin’s 
marginalia to Bukharin’s Economics of the Transition Period, and these 
marginalia were published in 1929. 


II. A discussion in 1936-7 

Gatovsky’s document may be taken as an illustration of the immense 
amount of logical disciplinary work carried out in teaching, the pre- 
paration of lectures, academic conferences and so forth in the early 
thirties. The turn of attention at the beginning of this decade is also 
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illustrated by such matters as the renaming of the Central Statistical 
Directorate (TsSU) as the Central Directorate for National Economic 
Accounting. The ABC of Statistics (Azbuka Statistiki, 1934) says 
(pp. 5-7) that statistics is the study of quantities relating to phenomena 
not under control of which the laws may nevertheless be known, e.g. 
proportion of male to female births, or almost all economic statistics in 
capitalism, whereas national economic accounting is the study of quanti- 
ties relating to phenomena more or less under control, such as the 
statistics of the socialist economy, and amounts to national book-keeping. 
The theory of statistics (it continues) is quite well developed, but that of 
national economic accounting has hardly begun to be formed. (‘The 
name of the organization has since been changed back to TsSU.) 

But perhaps the main superficial characteristic of the early thirties is 
the diffuseness of the attacks on the problem of gearing in theoretical 
political economy with the practical and increasingly detailed framing of 
economic policy. In this connection, Gatovsky represents the attack 
from the logical side, the institutional changes the attack from the 
administrative side, and of course the political journalism of the period 
is the published aspect of the political attack on this problem. A new 
concentration of effort became possible during the progress of the second 
five year plan and in the course of preparing the third, and this finds 
perhaps its most instructive expression in a discussion on the problems 
of Balances. 

One of the planning economists concerned in this discussion, N. 
Tsagalov, told the present writer in a talk in April 1937 that the core of 
the problem was the necessity of constructing a theory of Balances capable 
of explaining and showing how all the parts of the economic plan were 
interconnected, both economically and socially: this structural analysis 
could not be static, for it had to show the process of “expanded reproduc- 
tion’ (i.e. all the real economic problems of industrialization). The basic 
theoretical instrument, T'sagalov was at pains to point out, could only be 
Marx’s theory of proportionality in capitalism, to be found mainly in 
Kapital II. 3. This depends on the division of the aggregate product 
into c(constant capital, or past labour embodied in fixed and working 
capitals), v(variable capital, or wage costs), and m(mehrwert, surplus 
value), and the relationship between c, v, and m in the producer goods 
and the consumer goods industries. Tsagalov also emphasized the 
difficulties of using this theoretical instrument, the primary being that 
Marx’s analysis embodies not only the economics but also the ‘politics’ 
(social structure) of an exclusively industrial economy, his m and v 
denoting the incomes of the bourgeoisie and proletariat respectively, no 
peasants per se being present in the model. The Soviet theoretical 
problem, however, on its policy making side at this stage, was to construct 
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a political economy showing the relationship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry in the entire process of expanded reproduction. (In other 
words, since the defeat of the proponents of various theories that in 
effect put the peasants into Marx’s v and saw the proletariat as industrial- 
izing on the m extracted from the peasants, the problem was to make v 
and m economic, not social, categories and so analyse the economy and 
construct the Balance charts that all the several social sources — proletar- 
iat, peasantry, and others — of m, investment, would be plainly appar- 
ent.) The first step in social classification of the contemporary Soviet 
economy was its division into the three socio-political categories of state, 
co-operative, and private sectors, and these categories replaced the 
‘political’ aspect of Marx’s v and m. But these last were retained as 
economic categories, for work in the Balances on the changing relations 
between the streams of physical goods and the labour embodied. Thus 
the scheme on which Tsagalov and others had been working for Gosplan 
over the preceding twelve montis included a breakdown of every 
physical good specified into (1) state, co-operative, or private sources; 
and (2) its c, v, and m labour elements, i.e. the labour in it carried over 
from the previous period (c), the v and m being the net value added by 
labour in the period of the Balance, divided into v, labour-costs, and m, 
source of new investment. Thus the ‘accounting’ Balances of past 
periods were to show the contribution of each carried-over material good 
to current consumption and investment and its single or multiple social 
source; while the Balances in the plans were to embody and show the 
interconnections of policy (especially for taxation, real incomes of 
workers and peasants and the contribution of each of these classes to 
investment, and the relation between the carry-over (c) and net addition 
to production (v plus m) in the Balance period). This whole complicated 
social and economic analysis was to be broken down into each good in 
the national Balance. Tsagalov added that, with the ending of subsidies, 
the Balances could now be taken to denote, more or less closely, value 
relations (in the Marxist sense). 

Tsagalov was, of course, talking about what was hoped to be the 
Balance charts of the future, which would carry in them the social 
analysis of production and allocation, as well as the physical movement 
of goods. The Balances actually used in the first two plans were regarded 
by the research people as makeshifts, since they showed only the sources 
of supply, requirements and allocation by ministry, department, industry 
and area, and very imperfectly at that. It is unlikely, however, that any 
such Balances as those envisaged have since been devised, let alone used, 
in economic planning and administration, for their effective construction 
for this purpose presupposes the existence of a usable ‘political economy 
of socialism’ which does not yet exist. Nor has there been to date 
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evidence that the material Balances actually used carry any social 
analysis of this kind, in the articles on the subject that have appeared in 
the Gosplan journal. It should, however, be pointed out that govern- 
ments which assume responsibility for running an economy thereby 
assume social responsibilities which make some degree, however rough 
and ready, of social analysis of economic long-term processes, quite 
unavoidable. But the ambitious theoretical work on Balances at this 
time was at least as much one of very many necessary preliminaries to the 
eventual construction of a general theory, as it was a contribution to the 
immediate practical needs either of Gosplan or of the government. 

A formal exposition of the problem was published by Notkin and 
Tsagalov in Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 7, 1936. This is of interest mainly 
for its use of the logical apparatus, which may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘To give a picture of production and reproduction means 
to represent the process as the yedinstvo (unity) and razlichtye (diversity) 
of the movement of product and labour. The independent significance 
of each of these sides of reproduction does not mean their isolation from 
each other. Through the movement of the product proceeds the move- 
ment of labour. On the other hand labour puts the product into motion.’ 
We may note here the use of razlichiye as the term for the kind of move- 
ment (often otherwise called ‘struggle of opposites’) within the unity: the 
frequent use of razlichiye in the documents of this discussion shows at 
least in part a strong desire to avoid the confusion and anthropomorphiz- 
ation that might arise from the employment of ‘contradiction’ and 
‘struggle’. In fact protivorechiye is used only in its everyday meaning of 
‘inconsistency’ in these documents. 

At the same time as Notkin and Tsagalov were working on this 
problem in Gosplan, Academician Strumilin was in charge of a “Balances 
Group’ at the Economics Institute of the Academy of Sciences. Unlike 
Notkin and Tsagalov, Strumilin is an economist of the older generation, 
and he has constantly shown a strong interest in the superficial overall 
aspects of an economy. He wrote some pioneer studies of Balances in 
1926-7. A paper of his on this subject was published in three slightly 
different texts in the newspaper Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn (nos. 144, 147, 
and 150) in October 1936, and a few weeks afterwards in Problemy 
Ekonomiki no. 5, 1936, and Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 9/10, 1936, 
entitled “Towards a Theory of the Balance of the National Economy’. 

This interpretation of the theoretical requirements provoked political 
criticism in Pravda and in Bolshevik (no. 7, 1937), the second of which, 
by I. Laptev, makes the following points: 

(1) Strumilin’s treatment of the national economy as a ‘single combine’ 
owned by society is a false abstraction that rides roughshod over the actual 
razlichiye between the proletarian and peasant socio-economic classes. 
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(2) But in spite of such extreme abstraction on one question, in another 
Strumilin attempts a classification by social sectors, for he divides 
agricultural production according to its origin in sovkhozy, kolkhozy, 
the household plots of the kolkhozniki, and the farms of individual 
peasants.‘ But this analysis is singularly badly managed, for in the three 
texts three several classifications are given: in one the household plots 
are grouped together with the kolkhozy, in another they are grouped 
with the uncollectivized peasant farms, and in the third they are in a 
category of their own. 

(3) Laptev rises to the highest pitch of indignation in pointing out that 
Strumilin classifies under the head of ‘non-productive’ labour not only 
housewifery but also the work of party officials. 

Laptev’s critique reads as an essay in outraged orthodoxy (which 
indeed it is), but his criticism is also on the first two points concerned 
with methodology, and by no means trivially so. However, from this 
distance in time and space from the passions of this controversy, it is 
possible to see that as soon as two political economies of two different 
types of society begin to be made by the same methodology, there is 
bound to arise a trend of speculation about a possible generalization or 
abstraction from the two —a sort of subsuming of political economies 
under a more general kind of inquiry into social economy over the whole 
span of human society. Strumilin shows this tendency clearly in his 
notion of a ‘single combine’ and his evident lack of real interest in socio- 
economic groupings in any specific economy (which presumably explains 
in part the odd differences of his three texts on the household plots). 

Strumilin’s article also produced a long reply from Notkin and 
Tsagalov (Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 4, 1937) in relatively measured 
terms and greater detail. For example, in treating Strumilin’s notion of 
a ‘single combine’ with society as its single owner, they point out not 
only that this overlooks ‘all the real razlichiye of socialist reproduction’, 
but also that insofar as these are recognized at all, they become in 
Strumilin’s mind ‘razlichiye of the kind to be found between the shops 
of a factory’. In other words, the anatomy of social structure, with all its 
social and political problems, disappears: all that remains is the un- 
avoidable technological distinctions present in any economy. 

Similarly, Strumilin’s handling of the c v m analysis is criticized for 
in effect only relating the physical products to consumption and invest- 
ment and for ignoring the labour involved in their production, so that 
his use of this Marxist terminology is non-Marxist in fact, since it 

* The individual (uncollectivized) peasants then numbered about 14 million families 
with tiny farms of 2 or 3 acres each, altogether responsible for less than 1 per cent of the 
cultivated land. They were regarded as a temporary residue, and not a politico-econo- 


mic problem. The household plots of the kolkhozniki, however, were seen as embody- 
ing the outstanding internal politico-economic problem in Soviet development. 
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excludes not only the economic interplay of social groups but also 
changes in labour productivity, and the differences in rates of this 
change as between different sections of the economy, notably between 
industry and agriculture (which are of course of acute interest to the 
actual political and planning authorities). 

Again, Strumilin says ‘where accumulation ceases to be an end in 
itself, the basic purpose of production becomes consumption’. Notkin 
and Tsagalov comment: ‘this formulation can mean nothing other than 
an assertion that in socialist society the purpose of reproduction and 
consequently the setting up of the Balance-connections of this reproduc- 
tion is to be subordinated to consumption tasks’. They add: “There is 
no doubt that socialist production is not production for the sake of 
accumulation. However, it does not follow from this that the entire 
system of socialist reproduction has to be built up from the point of 
view, directly, of consumption’—in other words, ‘consumers’ sov- 
ereignty’ is far too short-term a criterion to be used in the making of 
a new economy. The inconclusiveness of Tsagalov’s and Notkin’s 
statement here is noticeable; but the caution of Soviet thought at this 
stage shown in the word ‘directly’ has, as we shall see, more positive 
results later. 

Finally we may note the criticism that although Strumilin reduces the 
process of reproduction to a monadically conceived ‘single-combine’ 
with an ‘intro-monadic system of relations’, when he comes to the 
relations of this combine with its owning society, this society becomes 
the state with its financial system. Thus ‘the state falls out of the single 
combine, like the owner of a private enterprise, who figures in its 
balance-sheet as a “person” set over against his enterprise’. 

The whole episode of this discussion deserves far more study than it 
has yet received, for it records both the act, and the manner of the act, 
of turning Marxist economic analysis from an observational technique 
used on capitalism into a technique for the framing of detailed economic 
policy zz socialism. One example of the consequent shift within concepts 
(the c v m analysis) in the relation of the ‘political’ and ‘economic’ 
aspects of ‘political economy’ has been noted: and this and similar 
points probably require a study as laborious and rigorous as that em- 
bodied in the original documents if the full meaning and implications of 
this stage in Soviet economic thought are to be understood. 


III. Suggestions for the study of a newly achieved socialism 

During the time of the controversy just described, the draft con- 
stitution of the USSR as a socialist society was published for discussion, 
and the new constitution was formally adopted in December 1936. The 
constitution defines the USSR as a socialist state; its economic found- 
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ation is ‘the socialist system of economy and the socialist ownership of 
the implements and means of production’, the function of which is to 
increase social wealth, steadily raise the material and cultural level of the 
working people, etc., and ‘the principle of socialism “from each accord- 
ing to his abilities, to each according to his work”’ is being put into effect 
(osushchestvlyaetsya)’. 

Discussion of the current political economy of the USSR as of a 
transition period from capitalism to socialism was finally ended by the 
new constitution, and all subsequent work is in terms of a ‘political 
economy of socialism’ existing in the USSR. One of the earliest surveys 
of the new ground is to be found in B. Borilin’s “The subject of the 
political economy of socialism and the teaching of it’ (Bolshevik no. 1, 
1937). Borilin had published on the same general subject about the time 
of Gatovsky’s draft syllabus described above; and he had been for some 
years a senior man in Gosplan, as head of the coordinating department: 
this experience lies behind his present article. Consequently there is 
authority in his emphatic statements that ‘The study of socialist society 
is only beginning’ and that in a course on the political economy of 
socialism ‘the most decisive [factor] must be experience: the whole 
course must be built on the study of the very rich historical experience 
of the development of socialism in the USSR’. His paper is largely 
concerned to discuss the considerations and necessary cautions to be 
borne in mind in the work of devising teaching courses in the subject, 
and in delimiting the ground. 

Thus, for example, he refers to the shifted relation of politics and 
economics within political economy as that subject moves from capital- 
ism to socialism, for ‘the policy of the proletarian state appears as a most 
powerful economic force in the transition period: it effects the greatest 
revolutionary change in economics itself’. 

One of the main problems in building a political economy of socialism 
is to decide on the socialist form of the contradiction between the pro- 
ductive forces and the relations of production (the successive forms of 
which are the backbone of the Marxist theory of historical development). 
As we have seen, the earlier literature of the thirties tended to use 
razlichiye — a selected form of contradiction — to describe the type of 
contradiction in the period of the entry into socialism between the 
classes of the proletariat and the peasantry. With the entrance safely 
made, however, Borilin brings back the less circumspect terminology, 
though cautiously: he contrasts the ‘anatagonistic contradictions of 
exploiting societies . .. which lead to explosion of the relations of pro- 
duction’ with the subordination ‘to society, to its conscious will’ of the 
development of social production in socialism. Following out this line 
of argument, he says that in the transition period the productive forces 
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in the USSR lagged behind the established relations of production: 
this could not be a permanent law of socialism, but it does show that 
the interrelations between the productive forces and the relations of pro- 
duction are different in principle as between socialist society and capital- 
ism. In socialism, ‘the relations of production do not appear as an 
obstacle to the development of the productive forces, but as an adequate 
form for their permanent flourishing’. 

On the general question of laws (zakony) and regularities (zakonomer- 
nosti) in both the transition and socialist economies, Borilin makes two 
points: (1) ‘the zakonomernosti of the development of socialist economy 
are created by the workers’ and peasants’ state itself’, and are such 
phenomena as high rates of industrial development, collectivization, 
rapid spread and development of industrial skills, and so forth. And 
‘the more that socialist construction develops in the transition period, 
by so much are the zakony of social development more fully under- 
stood’. (2) The study of the political economy of socialism is the study of 
socialist countries: these comprise to date only the USSR, so the study 
of this single country is the current source for eliciting the zakonomer- 
nosti of socialism, and the future socialism of other countries will enrich 
the knowledge of the zakonomernosti thus discerned. 

It would appear that Borilin uses zakonomernosti to denote those 
discernibly orderly phenomena which are the first regularities to be 
encountered and noticed in the course of the search for the few under- 
lying simple zakony which it is the aim of the political economy to 
elicit. For example, later in his discussion he says that ‘a basic zakon of 
capitalism is the relative and absolute impoverishment of the working 
class’ (a standard /aw from the economics of Kapital) while the ‘steady 
rise . . . of the standard of living . . . is a zakon of socialism’. It may be 
noted, however, if this interpretation of Borilin’s use of terms is correct, 
that his zakon is a law of process, i.e. what we should normally call a 
constant characteristic trend. He also uses the term ‘characteristic 
particularity’ (e.g. ‘one of the characteristic particularities of the USSR 
is the consistent growth of workers’ qualifications’) for an observed 
regularity, the existence of which offers to the observer ground for 
assuming that a zakon may be at work, and may be elucidated by further 
study. 

Coming to the more purely economic categories, Borilin has some- 
thing to say on such matters as the relation between actual labour and 
‘social labour’ which are equated ‘in enterprises of a consistently socialist 
type’ and on the c v m elements in the aggregate product, which ‘have a 
different content . . . and need quite other treatment than in capitalism’. 
The most interesting feature of this side of his survey is that although 
the Balance of the national economy is ‘the basic scheme of socialist 
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reproduction’, he in no way sees it in terms of the Marxist law of 
value. His practical experience, however, makes itself felt when he says 
that correct distribution of labour between the various branches of 
production is the ‘problem of problems’ of socialism. In other words, 
Borilin does not anticipate Stalin’s delimitation of the range of activity 
and influence of the law of value in the Soviet economy. Instead, he 
tends to seek, not explicitly but by implication, a way of coping with the 
labour theory of value by assuming a coincidence of actual labour 
expended with ‘socially necessary labour’ on the condition of ‘con- 
sistently socialist’ development and management of the economy. 


IV. Stalin’s frame of reference for the social sciences 

Stalin’s famous Dialectical and Historical Materialism which appeared 
in Pravda on September 12th, 1938, is important for Soviet political 
economy mainly in its provision of a common frame of reference for all 
the social sciences. There is also one specific point of political economy 
in the contrast between (a) his silence on the precise logical classification 
of the relationship between the productive forces and the relations of 
production through the duration of capitalism as a whole and (b) his 
definition of this relationship in primitive communism, slave-owning 
society, and feudalism as ‘in the main, correspondence’, and in Soviet 
socialism as ‘full correspondence’. This certainly purposeful silence 
leaves a door adequately open both to a theoretical treatment of the 
kinds of socialist revolutions that occur at the beginning of industrializ- 
ation and those that are expected to occur in the highly industrialized 
countries; and also to a more rigorous logical treatment of the precise 
kinds of contradictions that are represented by the terms ‘correspondence’ 
and ‘full correspondence’. (The second of these open doors is made use 
of, to some extent, in Stalin’s 1952 documents, but the first is yet to be 
entered, though there is much in the 1952 documents that is concerned 
with the threshold.) It is to be noted that the ‘correspondences’, 
whether ‘full’ or otherwise, are not direct correlations with technology 
as such, but as Stalin is at pains to repeat, with the ‘character of the 
productive forces’ — a concept which is capable of more analysis than it 
has yet received. 

A more general feature of Stalin’s exposition that is worth noting is 
his insistence that the laws of society are ‘objective’ (independent of 
human will) to the same extent as the laws of nature. This insistence is 
emphasized by both repetition and italicization of Marx’s chief state- 
ment on this point, and the objective nature of social law is connected 
by Stalin with his whole exposition of dialectical materialism as the 
method of ascertaining authentic knowledge of the laws of process of all 
classes of phenomena. 
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The main effect, perhaps, of the publication of this document at the 
time was a refocussing of attention on the established doctrine and 
terminology of the logical axioms proper, in contrast to the selections 
from that terminology that had previously been found expedient, as for 
example the selection of razlichiye by the economists. This restatement 
by Stalin of the central axioms, it should be noted, is more than a mere 
rephrasing of Engels’ statement of them; and the experience of practical 
and theoretical application in the various fields, including especially 
that of economics, must be supposed to have made its contribution.°® 
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V. The 1943 Document € 
Further theoretical development under the new dispensation was i 
slow to start in spite of the demand for it from the ‘new intelligentsia’ t 
made by Stalin at the party congress in 1939. There could not have Q 
been much theoretical work in political economy in the early years of i 
i 

F 
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the war, and even the teaching of it appears to have largely fallen 
victim to the disorganization. 

The effect of the German invasion and some of its consequences 
(such as the somewhat unexpected alliances subsequently formed) on i 
the use of the system of logical axioms and the whole climate of opinion 
is marked by Stalin’s dictum in 1942 that ‘the logic of things is stronger 0 
than any other logic’. In this he was arguing against those who held 0 
that alliances between the USSR and capitalist states could only be b 
false and deceptive. For the theory as it had come to be held in the q 
thirties only envisaged conflict between capitalism and socialism in i 
general and not in any particular case as such, and also held that this t 
‘primary contradiction’ governed all other political and economic 8 
conflicts in the world. This interpretation of the general theory had 
grown up gradually, and its implications remained unnoticed through 
the tacit identification of the one socialist state with socialism: only in 
the new international situation did these implications suddenly become 
explicit. 

By 1943 political economy was being taught again, and meantime 
work on a textbook that had started before the war had been resumed. 

This textbook was to be based on Stalin’s book of 1938; the number of 


5 Engels, Dialectics of Nature, § Dialectics, gives the following three laws of process: 1. 
the law of the transformation of quantity into quality and vice versa; 2. the law of the 
interpenetration of opposites; 3. the law of the negation of the negation. Stalin has 
seven axioms: 1. everything is interconnected; 2. everything changes; 3. quantitative 
change leads to qualitative change in everything; 4. everything is, and proceeds by, 
contradiction, i.e. ‘struggle’ between their negative (old) and positive (new) aspects; 
5. everything is a form of moving matter; 6. consciousness is the product of the material 
brain; 7. everything is knowable. The first four of these axioms comprise the dialectics 
and the last three the materialism. For a fuller treatment cf. G. A. Wetter’s Dialektische 
Materialismus. 
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economists concerned in the work was probably larger than before the 
war, and ‘the Central Committee of the party made a number of most 
important formulatory suggestions and gave instructions on matters of 
principle about the deeper questions of political economy’. 

An unsigned article, “Some questions in the teaching of political 
economy’, appeared in Pod Znamenem Marksizma no. 7/8, 1943, and 
constitutes a sort of progress report on the work on the textbook up to 
the summer of 1943: it presumably embodies these ‘suggestions and 
instructions’, or at least the economists’ interpretations of them. 

The article begins by compiling a definition of ‘the science of political 
economy’ as the science of ‘the development of the socio-productive, 
i.e. the economic, relations of people. It elucidates the laws governing 
the production and distribution of the necessary objects of both personal 
and productive consumption in human society at the various stages of 
its development’. There follows a series of criticisms of the usual way 
in which political economy had been taught, on these points: (1) the 
political economy of the primitive communal system; (2) the historical 
development of capitalism; and (3) the failure to differentiate between 
imperialism (late capitalism) as expressed on the one hand in the 
political institutions of Nazi Germany, and on the other hand in those 
of the democracies: the article confines itself on this last point to politics 
only and makes no suggestion that the cause of political differences is to 
be found in economic circumstances. The article then settles down to 
questions of the political economy of socialism. After premising that, 
in teaching, this subject should be divided into historical and systematic 
treatments, the rest of the whole article is concerned with discussing the 
systematic portion of the political economy of socialism. 

The organization of the systematic part may be given as follows: 

1. the basic features of socialism 

2. character of the economic laws of socialism 

3. the economic role of the Soviet state 

4. laws of the ‘entry into socialism’ 

(a) industrialization 
(5) collectivization 
. objective necessities of socialism 
(a) planning 
(d) distribution according to work done 
6. laws and categories common to socialism and other economies: 
(a) law of value 
(i) operates in socialism because labour is not qualitatively 
uniform 
(ii) obeyed consciously in socialism through price-fixing 
and business accounting 
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(iii) the nature of commodities and the nature of labour in 
socialism 
(iv) goods which are not commodities 
(6) surplus product 

1. The ‘basic features’ are to comprise ‘a characterization of the 
socialist system of national economy, its most important sides and 
particularities’.* The ‘characteristics’ listed in the document are from 
the first chapter of the Constitution, which defines the social system; 
and the ‘particularities’ (differentia) are ‘superiorities’ over capitalist 
economies: these made possible (a) a rate of economic development 
‘about ten times’ that of the main capitalist countries,’ and (0) a ‘steady 
rise’ of material and cultural welfare in peacetime. In wartime these 
‘superiorities’ made it possible to withstand the invasion and proceed 
to counterattack, and prevented the splits envisaged by the enemy 
between working class and peasantry and between the nationalities of 
the USSR. 

2. The section on the character of economic laws in socialism begins 
with brief arguments against the views that the economic laws of social- 
ism are the same as those of capitalism, or that there are no economic 
laws at all in socialism. It then continues: ‘It is an elementary truth that 
society, whatever its form, develops according to determinate laws based 
on objective necessity. This objective necessity shows itself differently 
in the various forms of society. In capitalism, objective necessity acts 
as elemental economic law, manifesting itself through innumerable 
fluctuations, by means of catastrophes and cataclysms, by means of 
destruction of the productive forces. Objective necessity acts in the 
completely other way in the conditions of the socialist mode of produc- 


6 There is an English translation of this document in the American Economic Review 
xxxiv (1944), pp. 501ff. This gives ‘fundamental characteristics’ for ‘basic features’, 
‘description’ for ‘characterization’ and ‘characteristics’ for ‘particularities’. The 
identification thus made of analytical with descriptive economics is an example of why 
this translation is not usable for detailed work on the document. It is only fair to add, 
however, that most English translations from the Russian, whether published in 
Moscow or elsewhere, are less careful than this translation. 

7 How the figure 10 is obtained is something of a mystery. Stalin said in 1931: ‘We 
are fifty to a hundred years behind the advanced countries. We have to make good this 
distance in ten years. Either we do this or they crush us ...’: his upper figure of 
backwardness may provide the answer. Or Soviet statistics, which showed an average 
annual increase in industrial production of about 20 per cent for the years 1929-37, 
may have been compared with those of industrialized countries. 

Pravda (11.3.50) reports an election address by Mr. Mikoyan in which he said that 
Soviet industrial production had increased by an average of 20 per cent a year over the 
previous two decades, while the United States could boast an average annual increase 
of only 2 per cent despite the stimulus of the war. He continued: “Thus, the operation 
of the economic laws of industrial development shows for the twenty year period that 
the rate of growth of the economy of a socialist society is ten times more forceful and 
rapid than the rate of growth of the most powerful capitalist country . . . All this shows 
the deep-rooted advantages of the Soviet system and guarantees us victory in the world 
competition with capitalism.’ This is one of countless examples of the political use of 
‘the economic laws of socialism’ since the 1943 document, especially in recent years. 
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tion. It acts as economic law the conditions of which are given by the 
whole external and internal context of existence of the given society, 
by all the historical prerequisites of its development, but this objective 
necessity [acts] as cognized by people, as proceeding through the 
consciousness and will of people ... These laws come into effect not 
elementally but as laws well understood and knowingly applied and used 
by the Soviet state in the practice of socialist construction.’ This more 
or less absolute distinction between ‘the elemental’ and ‘the conscious’ 
manifestations of law underlies the rest of the exposition (with the 
exception of one paragraph to be noted later), and is the logical basis for 
some of its odd features. 

3. The economic role of the Soviet state is ‘altogether other’ than 
that of capitalist states. It is superficial to reduce this razlichiye to a 
quantitative raznitsa (disparity). Thus, again a more or less absolute 
distinction is made, and emphatically made. 

4. The full force of the more or less absolute distinction between the 
‘elemental’ laws of other economies and the ‘well understood’ laws of 
socialism comes out when the article proceeds to state what were the 
laws obeyed in the entry into socialism. These are said to be indus- 
trialization and collectivization. This formula is followed, not sur- 
prisingly, by an argumentation to prove that industrialization and 
collectivization were ‘economic necessities’, but from economic necessity 
to law is a step taken without any argumentation whatever. 

5. When the actual question of economic laws of socialism is reached, 
however, the article formulates none, although it spends some half 
dozen paragraphs in arguing the ‘unconditional economic necessity’ 
of planning, which it also calls an ‘objective economic necessity’; and 
the ‘objective necessity’ of distribution according to work done — for 
socialist society ‘cannot exist and develop normally’ on such other 
principles of distribution as egalitarianism or according to needs. 

6a. The hearts of the writers of this article obviously lay in the 
discussion as to whether the law of value was shared by socialism with 
other forms of society. The question is introduced by several quotations 
from the ‘classics’, which are followed by a demonstration that the law 
of value must exist in socialism, as follows: 

The kinds of socialist labour cannot be commeasured naturally 
(i.e. by man-hours, man-days), since they are not qualitatively uniform. 
‘In socialism the grounds of the opposition (protivopolozhnost) between 
town and village are undermined, the radical diversities (razlichiye) 
between working class and peasantry are eliminated, but nevertheless 
diversities between town and village, between industry and agriculture, 
between workers and peasants, still exist’ and these diversities include 
forms of income: wages, payment both in money and kind for labour- 
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days, and the produce of the household plots. (It may be noted in 
passing that by this time, apparently, the household plots have settled 
down within the category of ‘socialism’.) Moreover, ‘the deepest roots 
of the age-old opposition (protivopolozhnost) between mental and 
manual labour have been cut away, but diversities (razlichiye) still 
exist between manual and mental labour...in other words, there 
exists the diversity (razlichiye) between skilled and unskilled labour, 
between labour of different degrees of skill’.* Because of these razli- 
chiye, commensuration of the various kinds of labour has to be done 
indirectly, by comparison of the products of labour — which are, 
without more ado, defined as commodities (which, in the economic 
theory to which the law of value belongs, means goods produced for 
the market). On the basis of this identification it is asserted that ‘the 
understanding of the role and significance of the law of value in socialism 
makes it possible to illuminate all these questions [the existence of 
money, banks, credit, etc., in the Soviet economy] correctly, in strict 
logical connection, starting from the law of value as acting in socialism 
too and taking into account all those particularities which follow from 
its acting in socialism’. No example of this strict logical connection is, 
however, given. 

The article then proceeds: ‘the entire production of enterprises of a 
consistently socialist type and that portion of’ co-operative production, 
household plot production and individual production ‘which comes into 
the hands of the state and the [consumer] co-operatives as compulsory 
deliveries, payments in kind, block purchases, etc.’ is sold at state-fixed 
prices. But the rest of the products are sold on the market at market 
prices. “T'hus in the Soviet economy there subsist in fact two markets, 
two kinds of prices.’ The state obeys the law of value in that it aims to 
fix such prices as are based on the socially necessary costs of production, 
and takes into account investment and social services. The prices 
are set with certain deviations from values according to policy aims 
and supply and demand. ‘There is struggle between the organized 


market, which is in the hands of the Soviet state, and market 


elementality.” 


It follows that ‘a commodity produced in socialist society is on the’ 


one hand a use value and on the other hand a value’: the plan provides 
for value input (i.e. current labour, and embodied labour in the form of 


8 The AER translation uses ‘opposition’ for both protivopolozhnost and razlichiye in 
the first sentence here quoted, and in the second sentence translates razlichiye by both 
‘difference’ and ‘distinction’. 

® ‘elementality’: stikhiya. ‘Market freedom’ would be a more passable but less exact 
translation. The concept stikhiya has a special place in Soviet Marxist thought. In 
addition to the aspiration in traditional Marxism of man’s ceasing to be the sport of 
‘blind’ social law, the Russian Marxists have put into their sense of stikhiya all their 
efforts first to master the market and then to constrict it (and now to do away with it). 
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materials, etc.) and use-value output (i.e. the actual goods to be pro- 
duced). 

Moreover, the state also obeys the law of value in basing upon it the 
apparatus of business accounting. ‘Strict observance of business ac- 
counting is a means for disclosing and eradicating every kind of 
unnecessary, unproductive, outlays’, thereby constantly tending towards 
the identification of labour actually expended with ‘socially necessary 
labour’. 

To sum up, the law of value ‘acts in socialism, but it acts in a trans- 
formed manner’. The ‘transformation’ is from a working out of the 
law through the market to a working out through the plan, from working 
out through the average rate of profit to working out through allocation 
by the state as single owner. *° 

All the implications and many of the explicit statements of the 
exposition just reported are blithely contradicted by the implications 
of the following statement in the last paragraph of this section: ‘in 
socialist society ...the most important implements of production 
(the equipment of factories, of works, of MTS, of state farms and so 
forth) are no longer commodities’ (p. 76). This exception had not been 
noted before when it was stated that ‘the labour of the members of 
socialist society creates commodities’ (p. 72). ‘The extent and weight of 
the ‘implements of production’ in the economy are such that, had they 
been mentioned as exceptions in the passage on p. 72, the subsequent 
argument would have been impossible to sustain. In their place on 
p. 76, at the end of the whole value section, their incompatibility with 
the previous argument is not so noticeable, and is slurred over by the 
first sentence of the paragraph: ‘Thus we see that the law of value is in a 
socialist economy no longer an elemental force directing social produc- 
tion, since social production develops through planning.’*? It would 
appear therefore that this last paragraph of the section on the law of 
value constitutes a sort of minority report on the subject — which may 
well have been in fact the case, since the document as a whole reads like 
a collective attempt at an agreed statement in which fundamental 
differences have not been reconciled. It may be added that this last 
paragraph contains the germs of the view more fully developed by 
Stalin in 1952, who also elaborates the point made in the final sentence 


*° The first point in the passage here summarized is confused in the AER trans- 
lation, which makes the value input consist of ‘money and labour-power’, when it 
should read ‘material resources and labour’ (fondi i rabochaya sila), which are the 
‘embodied’ and ‘living’ labour that together amount to value input in the Marxist 
sense. 

11'The translation in AER gives ‘overriding’ for ‘elemental’, ‘dominating’ for 
‘directing’, and ‘according to plan’ for po plany. The correct translation for this last 
is given by the context, which is a statement about planning as a means, not about the 
successful or unsuccessful use of this means. 
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of the paragraph, that the operation of the law of value through private 
property in the means of production leads to capitalism, whereas in 
socialism the absence of such private property prevents the emergence 
of exploitation (which is here tacitly equated with capitalism). 

6b. The last part of the document is concerned to prove both that 
there is and that there ought to be a ‘surplus product’ in socialist 
economy (i.e. the working people provide ‘a certain surplus to meet the 
requirements of society as a whole’ over and above their immediate 
personal needs). There is no mention of the c v m analysis either here 
or elsewhere in the document. 

There was a good deal of western comment on this article, both in 
the press and in learned and political journals (cf. a discussion in the 
American Economic Review 1944 and 1945, and Foreign Affairs, july 
1944). This comment, at all levels, appears to have been confined to 
speculation, in the absence of a tradition in work on Soviet documents 
of the care and detachment normal to the study of texts in foreign 
tongues and alien logics. 


VI. Discussions 1942-52 

Stalin’s remark on the ‘logic of things’ in 1942 appears to have been 
an expression of a widespread state of mind, for perhaps the chief 
characteristic of the discussions of the next ten years, taken as a whole, 
is their somewhat ‘all or nothing’ use of a very restricted set of ideas as a 
basis of a turn towards induction. . 

We have already seen how in the 1943 article there is a more or less 
absolute distinction between economic law in capitalism and in social- 
ism, between the economic activity of the Soviet and that of other 
states — as though there were economies only of a pure capitalist and a 
pure socialist type known to history. The 1943 document also shows the 
difficulty with which the theoretical economists came to grips with even 
the most outstanding facts of their own economy (such as the removal 
from the market of almost everything other than consumer goods and 
agricultural raw materials), and the necessity, under which they con- 
ceived themselves to labour, of an elaborate and by no means light- 
hearted discussion of the few ‘laws and categories’ to which they now 
confined themselves. 

But another aspect of this whole period was probably in the end the 
more important. This was that since the logical apparatus had now in 
practice become very small (in comparison for example with Gatovsky’s 
in 1931), it was also blatantly inadequate, and this fact opened the door 
to the entry of the more practical men into one branch or another of the 
discussion. These practical men included both administrators and 
younger technicians. Among the theoretical economists it is easy to see 
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two tendencies, one contenting itself with continuous weaving and 
re-weaving about the restricted set of ideas now fashionable, and 
another showing the attraction of ideas derived from other logics and 
other economic theories. These two trends, which are often in various 
forms and combinations apparent in the same person, come to be 
singled out for criticism under the labels of ‘scholasticism’ and ‘cosmo- 
politanism’. There is in this period continual pressure on these trends, 
both from the practical men insofar as their own formal education 
permits, and from the growing inductive habit of mind amongst the 
theorists which in part emerges within their writings in the form of 
criticism of one colleague by another for his ‘scholasticism’ or other 
vices. On the constructive side, the slow and halting growth of induc- 
tive tendencies in the theorists can be detected in a movement towards 
analyses of such actual Soviet economic phenomena as are expected 
to yield an elicitation of the ‘laws of socialism’ so long and constantly 
sought. 

By 1947 this last trend is represented in an article by A. Leontiev 
(Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 6, 1947), which states that ‘the categories 
and laws of the political economy of socialism are the generalizing of the 
creative experience of millions of people continually tested in practice’. 
In spite of this inductive principle, however, Leontiev works completely 
within the 1943 identification of objective necessity with law, so that the 
‘laws’ which he educes are (1) industrialization, (2) collectivization, 
(3) the surpassing of capitalism in output per head of the whole popula- 
tion, (4) planning, (5) distribution according to work done, (6) incessant 
improvement of labour productivity and reduction of real costs, (7) in- 
cessant increase in output of all branches of the economy, and (8) 
incessant improvement in the material and cultural standard of the 
people. The law of value continues to work, in a ‘transformed manner’, 
ie. (1) through consciousness, (2) non-destructively, (3) without 
leading to capitalism, and (4) without the average rate of profit. This 
article is a good example of a stage in the struggle of an inductive use 
of materials to emerge through the maintained use of ‘laws and cate- 
gories’ otherwise arrived at, so that these last change their meaning 
quite radically — the word ‘law’ for example by this time has a meaning 
unknown to any system of logic whatever. 

Further development of the inductive trend is visible in A. I. Notkin’s 
Essays in the Theory of Socialist Reproduction (1948), which contains a 
good deal of factual material, though little that was new even to foreign 
students, and in fact does not go into some relevant fields on which 
published data is available — a point duly noted in the reviews. ** 


%* The more important reviews are by V. I. Katz (one of the older authorities on 
national income) in Sovietskaya Kniga no. 7, 1948; D. Kursky (an old colleague of 
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Although Notkin in his theoretical work on Balances with Tsagalov, 
and their joint polemics with Strumilin, had considerable experience 
of trying to match up theory with practice, and although in form his 
1948 book proceeded as though he were using the material in order to 
elicit ‘laws’, yet in fact what he endeavours to do in the argument of the 
book is to support the ‘laws and categories’ formulated in the 1943 
article rather than produce any original work. This lack of originality 
is not a matter of intellectual temper: amongst the younger established 
economists before the war Notkin was perhaps the one most prepared 
to be audacious, and other work he has published since the war, which 
develops ideas on the economics of technical progress treated in his 
book, has shown his readiness to break new ground. The present book 
was justly criticized for its complexity and obscurity of style, and careful 
reading of it shows that both this stylistic peculiarity and the lack of 
originality are aspects of the same thing: that Notkin’s digestion was not 
equal to the task he had set it, or in other words that the difficulties 
of producing or contributing substantially to a thorough theoretical 
analysis of the economy in which he was living proved too much for him 
as it did for his more cautious colleagues. 

A few weeks before Notkin’s book was published there appeared N. 
Voznesensky’s War Economy of the USSR in the Period of the Patriotic 
War.** Voznesensky was the youngest member of the Politburo, and 
had been head of Gosplan for ten years. In view of this unique com- 
bination of political responsibility and economic experience, the brief 
excursus of the book into theory (pp. 144-153) is of special interest, in 
that it remains entirely within the framework of those parts of the 1943 
article which point to identification of the operation of the ‘transformed’ 
law of value with governmental economic decisions in pricing, alloca- 
tions, etc.: in fact, Voznesensky carries this argument as developed by 
Leontiev and others to its logical conclusion in complete identification 
of ‘objective necessity’ with governmental decisions. What is new in 
Voznesensky’s exposition is not so much this identification itself as the 
backing it has in the strong flavour throughout the book, not merely of 
the author’s personal authority, but of the emergence of the USSR as 
a world power, the decisions of whose government are identified with 
‘objective necessity’ seen as the working out of Law in history. This 
flavour is not lessened by Voznesensky’s view of the working out of the 
law of value in less favoured lands, where it operates through ‘the blind 


13 Reviewed as a sociological document in Soviet Studies, I, 1. 








Notkin’s in research for Gosplan) in Plan. Khoz. no. 3, 1948; and D. Konakov in 
Bolshevik no. 11, 1948. There is also a report in Vop. Ekon. no. 4, 1938 of a discussion 
at the Academy of Sciences’ Economics Institute on Notkin’s book, which was and 
remains the only full-length treatment of its subject. 
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contradictions of capitalism which, like giants amok, chase the peoples 
from one crisis to another’. 

Voznesensky’s personal fortunes do not appear to have affected the 
general climate of opinion. For example, six months after his fall 
Pravda (10.8.49) carried an editorial under the heading ‘Leaders must 
foresee’ which asserts: ‘In the conditions of the socialist system the 
role of the so-called “objective” factors is reduced to the minimum, and 
that of our organization and its leaders has become decisive, unique. 
In contrast to capitalism with its anarchy within social production, the 
planned and conscious organization of the entire life of society dis- 
tinguishes the socialist system. Our people has become able to influence 
every aspect of life to a desired end. Soviet man has become master of 
his fate. His hands hold the keys to the future. This is the greatest 
achievement of our revolution and of socialism’. 

This editorial appeared a few weeks after Dolmatovsky’s famous 
poem which first indicated the use of atomic energy in the national 
economy — a development which makes less surprising the persistence 
of that trend in Soviet economic thought and ideology which most fully 
reflected the ‘intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power’ towards 
the end of the post-war five-year plan. '* 

The mounting wave of confidence carried not only such assertions 
as that just quoted from Pravda, but also a vast flood of exposition, 
explanation, discussion and embroidery of the ‘laws’ into every nook 
and cranny of the country and the economy, in an enormous variety of 
publications and, presumably, of oral propaganda. It is doubtful 
whether a parallel can be found to the utilization of such a wave of 
feeling following the military testing and victory of a new social system, 
for the dissemination of a logical argument (however bad the logic) on so 
difficult a matter as the nature of law in society. 

Other discussions amongst the specialists, and movements of party 
opinion, in the period 1942-52 are important to the subject but cannot 
be dealt with here. They include for example the investment-variants 
discussion of 1945-51 (summarized in previous issues of Soviet Studies); 
the discussion on the views of Varga and his colleagues about British 
and American wartime planning (see e.g. Soviet Studies, I, 1 and 2); a 
discussion on the nature of Soviet statistics, which is still going on;** 


14 Dolmatovsky’s poem was published in Novy Mir no. 7 together with several 
others by him on such topics as free distribution of bread, relegation of door locks to 
museums, and elimination of the distinction between town and country, under the 
general heading ‘About Tomorrow’. The poem on the new source of energy, however, 
has a markedly more ‘actual’ ring and less contrived feel than the others, and what it 
said was soon officially confirmed in the Tass statement of Sept. 25th, 1949 on the use 
of a new source of industrial energy and possession of the atomic bomb. 

15 There is a tendency in some contributors to this discussion to ascribe to economic 
Statistics a function of illustrating laws and processes already known to political 
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the economists’ work on problems of reducing working stocks, and a 
speculative discussion on the expected transition to distribution accord- 
ing to needs as the ‘abundance’ of full communism comes into being.** 
There was a discussion on the teaching of logic in 1949-51, but the 
economists took no published part in this, and the logicians themselves 
did nothing to develop either formal logic or the Marxist apparatus 
(see Soviet Studies, III, 3 for a report and analysis of one of the most 
substantial contributions). The discussion on Marr’s linguistics 
(reported in Soviet Studies, II, 3), which came to a head in 1950, was 
an attempt to handle the problem of objective social law at work in a 
human activity which is immediately willed but willed in ignorance of 
the laws governing this activity: this problem is thus at bottom very 
similar in its own sphere to that faced by the economists, but the parallel 
was not drawn, nor the differences explored. 

Through this period the work on the textbook of political economy 
of socialism is mentioned only occasionally, e.g. by Zhdanov in his 
speech to the philosophers in 1947 (he expected it to be ready within a 
year). No drafts or reports on the project have appeared in the Soviet 
publications received in this country. 


VII. Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR 

The textbook, which has been in the making for some fifteen years, 
comes at last fully into view with the publication of Stalin’s Observations 
and other documents on it published together under the above title in 
October 1952. In many ways these documents sum up selectively and 
critically the work done, outside the Kremlin, over the whole period 
covered by this survey. There is no need therefore to do more here than 
to indicate briefly the relation of the conclusions in Economic Problems 
to the main trends of discussion during the past twenty years. 


Definition of Political Economy 

Gatovsky’s old. definition in 1931 is quoted on p. 406 above, and that 
of the 1943 article on p. 417. Stalin (7of.; 78f.)*” gives Engels’ definition 
and that from the draft textbook: this latter is a revised form of that in 
the 1943 article. His own is given on p. 73 (81), together with a dis- 
cussion of Engels’ wording. His definition is: ‘The subject of political 

16 Reported in Vop. Ek. no. 10, 1950. The Current Digest of the Soviet Press vol. III 
no. 2 has a full trabslation of this report. 


17 In references to Stalin’s Economic Problems, the page of the Russian booklet 
edition is given first, followed by that of the English booklet. 





economy. One writer (Strumilin) says this view can be held by ‘... only the most 
unforgivable dogmatists, who, not trusting their own reasoning, always take their 
direction only from others’ thinking, quote them right and left and most often not on 
the point’ (Vestnik Statistiki no. 1, 1952). 
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economy is the productive, the economic, relations of people. This 
involves (a) forms of ownership of means of production; (5) the conse- 
quent position of the various (razlichniye) social groups in production 
and their interrelation, or as Marx says ‘‘the interchanging of their 
labours”’; (c) as wholly dependent on these [(a) and (5)], the forms of 
distribution of the products. All this together comprises the subject of 
political economy.’?* 


‘Correspondence’ and associated logical categories 


Stalin’s second point in his answers to Notkin enters one of the doors 
left open in his Dialectical and Historical Materialism. In contrast 
with his silence in 1038, he now says ‘there undoubtedly were periods’ 
(in the plural) in capitalism ‘after the bourgeois revolution’ when ‘the 
bourgeois relations of production did fully correspond with the character 
of the productive forces’. 

In socialism, Stalin continues, the words ‘full correspondence’ must 
not be understood absolutely. ‘They are to be understood thus: in 
socialism, matters normally do not go as far as conflict between the 
relations of production and the productive forces.’ This point is taken 
up again in another connection in the first part of the reply to Yaro- 
shenko (67; 75), where a more rigorous logical exposition than in the 
reply to Notkin is given: ‘Contradictions there certainly are and will be, 
in so far as the development of the relations of production lags, and 
will lag, behind the development of the productive forces. With correct 
policy by the directing bodies, these contradictions (protivorechiya) 
cannot lead to opposition (protivopolozhnost: the Contrary Opposition 
of traditional logic), and then matters cannot go as far as conflict 
between the relations of production and the productive forces of society. 
It would be another thing if we were to put through an incorrect 
poncy....™ 

By these passages Stalin brings together the concepts of Corres- 
pondence and Contradiction, the former emphasizing the ‘unity’ and 
the latter the ‘struggle’ of the Opposites (the forces and the relations) 
within production. This point had been anticipated in his papers on 
linguistics in 1950, and had already been noted: Gatovsky (reported in 
Vestnik Akademu Nauk no. 8, 1951) drew the attention of the econo- 
mists to the bearing of Stalin’s linguistics on the characterization of the 


18 The English version mistranslates zavismiye (dependent) by ‘determined’, and 
obscures the relationship of the three departments of political economy as given in the 
definition. 

The English version translates protivopolozhnost by ‘antagonisms’, which is 
meaningless in the context as well as inaccurate. ‘Antagonisms’ in human relations are 
found within the ‘relations of production’ (or within the superstructure), not between 
these and the ‘productive forces’. 
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‘diversity (razlichiye) between the productive forces and the productive 
relations and their unbreakable unity’. 

It would appear therefore that a part of Stalin’s attention during the 
past three years has been directed towards the bringing back of the full 
equipment of the logical apparatus, and towards redressing the tendency 
(represented by Leontiev and Voznesensky in this survey) towards its 
impoverishment: Gatovsky, whose interests as we have seen from his 
1931 draft syllabus, certainly include the logical side, was quick to note 
the point. (There has been a marked revival of interest in the logical 
apparatus, in economic writings, since the publication of Stalin’s 1952 
documents). 

The relation of Contradictory and Contrary Opposition and the 
movement from the one to the other is a commonplace of dialectical 
logic, well explored by Hegel so far as movement from Contrary to 
Contradictory was concerned and by Marxism mainly in the movement 
from Contradictory to Contrary. But the habit in old German (and 
Russian) formal logic of regarding only Contradictory and Contrary as 
Opposition, and treating what traditional logic called Subaltern Oppo- 
sition as mere Subordination meant that Hegel omitted Subaltern 
Opposition from his categories, and this gap has not been repaired. 
Consequently when Stalin comes to treat of an ‘actual’ case of Subaltern 
Opposition (the relation of agricultural raw materials to means of pro- 
duction in general — a key point in his discussion of the range of opera- 
tion of the law of value, p. 54; 60f), he can only define Notkin’s logical 
error as a ‘sin against Marxism’ and not in any more specific terms. 


The character of economic law 

Stalin discusses the character of economic law at length (pp. 3-10, 
48-50, 84-6; in English 5-13, 54-6, 93-5). The first of these passages 
brings back ‘law’ to its normal meaning and thus is in complete opposi- 
tion to the trend most popular since the end of the war. The second 
passage controverts the more or less absolute contrast between ‘ele- 
mental’ and ‘conscious’ operations prevalent during the same period, 
and the third passage restates the main contentions of the first two. 


What are the economic laws of socialism? 

In discussing the laws specific to the socialist form of economy, 
Stalin confines himself to considering only one, the ‘basic law of 
socialism’. In the course of his major discussion (37-41; 42-6) Stalin 
also defines the basic economic law of contemporary capitalism as 
follows: ‘the making sure of maximum capitalist profit by means of the 
exploitation, stripping bare, and beggaring of the majority of the 
population of the given country; by means of the reducing to servitude 
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and systematic robbery with violence of the peoples of other countries, 
especially of backward countries; finally, by means of wars and militari- 
zation of the national economy, used for making sure of the very 
highest profits’. 

However, the basic law of socialism, Stalin suggests, might be 
worded as follows: ‘the making sure of maximum satisfaction of the 
continually growing material and cultural requirements of the whole of 
society by means of incessant growth and improvement of socialist 
production on the basis of the highest technique’. 

In considering the meaning of ‘law’ in the light of these examples, 
we have also to bear in mind, first, that Stalin shows elsewhere in these 
Observations at least a nodding acquaintance with the situation of Britain, 
a ‘contemporary capitalist’ country; and second, that his inclusion of 
conscious motives in both the capitalist and socialist ‘basic laws’ will be 
in deliberate contrast to the elementality increasingly predicated of 
economic law in capitalism since 1943. It appears therefore that Stalin 
has in mind laws as laws of process, as had Borilin in the document 
discussed on p. 414 above and Marx in Kapital. Thus Stalin presum- 
ably envisages these laws as fully operative in the absence of counter- 
acting tendencies, and in the actual wording of the laws is not concerned 
to dilate upon the possible natures or effects of counteracting tendencies. 
If this interpretation of his thought is correct, perhaps the solution of 
the problem of how to translate the concept ‘welfare state’ into Russian 
is to say that these two laws have met in Britain, so that the forces of 
the one meet the counteracting forces of the other, and the ‘welfare 
state’ is the result. 

In his second discussion of the basic law of socialism (73-9; 82-7), 
Stalin has some remarks to make on the relation of means to ends and 
the necessity of not confusing them: production is a means and con- 
sumption is the end. In particular, the satisfaction of consumer needs 
is the end of socialist production. The hesitancy of Notkin and Tsagalov 
on this traditional Marxist point, noted on p. 412 above, expresses a 
common and natural attitude of the period when Soviet consumers were 
keenly awaiting the rewards of their collective abstinence. Stalin’s 
restoration of the traditional view is a more sober way than that recently 
prevalent of contemplating the ‘intoxicating augmentation of wealth’ 
of recent years. 


Absence of qualitative uniformity in socialist labour 
It is possible to trace through in the documents the formal wording 
of the relationships between town and country and between mental and 
manual labour. In 1931, Gatovsky refers to protivopolozhnosti in both 
cases; in 1936 in his speech on the Constitution, Stalin said that the 
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economic and political protivorechiya between the working class and 
the peasantry, and between manual and mental labour, were ‘declining 
and being erased’; in 1937 Laptev attacks Strumilin for ignoring the real 
razlichiye between working class and peasantry; and in the 1943 
document the protivopolozhnosti between town and country, the ‘radical’ 
razlichiye between the industrial and peasant classes, are ‘undermined’; 
the protivopolozhnost between manual and mental labour is uprooted, 
but their razlichiye persists. Stalin discusses this question (25-30; 
29-34), somewhat developing the concept of razlichiye by distinguishing 
between razlichiye of substance and insubstantial razlichiye. In other 
words, this terminology purports to record the existence and disappear- 
ance of, successively, (1) a general Contrariety, (2) political and economic 
‘struggle’, (3) substantive Diversity*® between the urban and rural 
manual workers in the one case, and between manual and mental work 
in the other. Stalin looks to the time when only ‘insubstantial diversities’ 
will remain. His distinction removes the necessity for looking to a more 
or less absolute homogeneity throughout the population in full com- 
munism, and is an example of the need for new and more subtle dis- 
tinctions in the categories in Soviet thought as traditional aspirations 
come to be translated into policy objectives.** 


The law of value 


The debate about the law of value may be expected to come to an end, 
for the time being, as a consequence of Stalin’s treatment of the question 
(10-24 and 51-5; 13-29 and 58-62), which at last starts from the main 
facts of the Soviet economy, though it makes no attempt to explore 
theory on points not seen as ripe for exploration of long-term policy, 
such as the nature of the market in urban distribution of consumer 
goods. As noted above, the germ of Stalin’s present treatment is to 
be found in the ‘minority report’ of the 1943 document; and in the 
present work this general view is fully developed and argued: it restores 
the original intimate connection of the law of value with the ‘commodity’ 
market. This theoretical spring cleaning makes it possible for Stalin to 
put forward a long-term programme for gradually extending the present 
quasi-barter arrangements in technical crops to full barter in all crops, 
as the supply of manufactured consumer goods available for this purpose 
increases. There is a striking absence of specific reference to the house- 


20 The English version speaks of ‘essential’ and ‘inessential’ distinctions. Sushchnost 
is Essence, the opposite of Appearance; sushchestvo is Substance, the opposite of 
Accident. 

21 Throughout this section the English translation shows the customary innocence 
of the technical logical terminology of the original, so that protivopolozhnost is given 
arbitrarily as ‘opposition’, ‘antithesis’, ‘antagonism’, and razlichiye is both ‘difference’ 
and ‘distinction’. Such arbitrariness makes the argument almost unintelligible. 
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hold plot in this perspective,?* and even to the share-out of kolkhoz pro- 
duction to the kolkhozniki: these are doors left wide open for subsequent 
consideration, including appropriate developments in theory. The 
immediately important thing in this connection is the direction of 
attention to the most accessible sphere of agricultural organization, the 
peasants’ ‘group property’, and on this both persistence and caution 
are stressed. The rights of the peasants in their private property on their 
household plots are in fact emphasized in the Observations. 

Stalin repeats the traditional view that the law of value will not 
operate at all in the marketless conditions of full communism. 

The reluctance with which Soviet economists have envisaged the 
abdication of the law of value in their own economy must probably, if it 
is to be understood, be compared rather than contrasted with the 
reluctance with which western economists contemplate, for example, the 
larger imperfections of competition in the modern world or the barter 
economies of primitive peoples. Seen against this background, Stalin’s 
dislodgement of the law of value carries into practice his earlier view 
that the logic of things is stronger than any other logic, and is of a piece 
with his request to the economists to ‘put an end to the incongruity 
between the old concepts and the new state of affairs’. 


Other problems 


Stalin reverts to the inadequacy of the theory as it is now in his dis- 
cussion of ‘inevitability of wars’, where he points out that theoretically 
it is true that contradictions between capitalism and socialism are 
stronger than the contradictions among the capitalist countries, but 
indicates that this greater strength works not simply, but in the form 
of capitalist countries avoiding war with the USSR as far as possible, 
and attempting resolution of the easier contradictions first. Stalin’s 
further argument supporting his thesis of the inevitability of wars is 
completely consistent with the interpretation of his concept of ‘law’ 
given above (p. 429): the inevitability of wars is a constant characteristic 
trend of capitalism, and the existence of the trend is not affected, though 
its operation at any particular moment may be counteracted, by the 
peace movement. The end of the characteristic trend can only come 
with the end of that which it characterizes. 

It was noted in considering Stalin’s Dialectical and Historical Material- 
ism that a door was left open there for further consideration of the 


*2 The importance of the household plot may be judged by the fact that 41 per cent 
of the able-bodied kolkhozniki in one district of Georgia failed to complete a single 
labour-day in their kolkhozy during 1951 (according to a condensed translation in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press IV, 41 p. 9, of a speech by the secretary of the C.P. of 
Georgia published in Zarya Vostoka Sept. 16, 17 and 18, 1952). This is an extreme 
case, but significant even as such. 
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analytical distinctions between the prerequisites of socialist revolutions 
in the early stages of industrialization (and consequently in more or 
less backward countries) and the prerequisites of socialist revolutions 
that are expected to occur in highly industrialized (more advanced) 
countries. Stalin once more notes, as it were, the openness of this door 
in his remarks on Britain as a country without peasants, and pre- 
revolutionary Russia as a country without any rudiments of a socialist 
economy, so that the Soviet state had to create socialist forms of 
economy (i.e. economic institutions) as a necessary consequence of 
having obeyed the law that the relations of production must sooner or 
later be brought into correspondence with the character of the pro- 
ductive forces. It may be observed that this estimation of state powers 
by the factual head of the Soviet state is markedly lower than the 
estimate of its power current among the Soviet economists, sociologists, 
philosophers and journalists over the past ten years. 





VIII. The error and the apparatus 
The error and its consequences were put by Mikoyan at the party 
congress in October, as follows: “Comrade Stalin has in good time 
poured cold water on those susceptible comrades whose heads had been 
set spinning by the magnitude of our successes. They thought in their 
conceit that now objective economic laws operate no longer, that now 
they themselves write the laws, and this in effect led them into the camp 
of idealist philosophy, led them into adventurism in economic policy.’ 
Previous spring cleanings and readjustments in the single intellectual 
system of the USSR have included, in various ways, epistemological 
definitions of the main errors and insistence on their recognition and 
abandonment. This was begun in the present case by Suslov’s article in 
Pravda (24.12.52) attacking P. Fedoseyev for failing to employ a ‘suit- 
able opportunity for self-criticism’ provided by his articles on Stalin’s 
Economic Problems. Suslov names Fedoseyev’s error as ‘subjectivist’ 
and ‘idealist’ and denounces Voznesensky’s book (which Fedoseyev had 
vigorously promoted when editor of Bolshevik) as ‘a medley of voluntar- 
ist views on the parts played by the plan and the state in Soviet society’. 
This line of criticism is further developed in the editorial of Kommunist, 
no. 2, 1953: “The subjectivist, idealist distortion of Marxist theory is 
most sharply expressed in Voznesensky’s anti-Marxist effusion . . . [in 
which] it is not the economic structure which constitutes the basis and 
decides the development and consolidation of the state, but, quite the 
reverse, the state, that is the political superstructure, serves in the 
conditions of socialism as the ground and the deciding force of the 
development of the economy. In taking such a voluntarist contention 
to the limit N. Voznesensky logically concludes that the development of 
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the Soviet economy is decided by the will of those who direct the state. 
The fetishization, however, of the law of value provides the soil for 
the growth of the opportunist theory of elementality and automatism’. 
Leontiev’s work is criticized in similar terms: he ‘identifies the ob- 
jective with the elemental’; while Gatovsky, “bringing policy to the fore- 
front as the basic subject of economic researches, directed attention 
away from the study of objective economic laws. The policy of the 
party was [seen as] denatured without its scientific grounds’. 

The same editorial later moves to an attack on a group of philosophers 
headed by Fedoseyev and Alexandrov, and continues: ‘In philosophical 
writing and teaching there are still manifestations of scholasticism, 
Hegelitis, bourgeois objectivism, dissociation of theory and practice.’ A 
severe case of Hegelitis is reported from Tiflis in a letter to Pravda of 
January 15th, 1953, from F. Konstantinov, the new chief editor of 
Voprosy Filosofit, and in the editorial to Voprosy Filosofii no. 6, 1952, 
which came out a few days later. Both these attack Tsereteli, Director 
of the Georgian Institute of Philosophy, for ‘scholasticism’ in a re- 
examination of some of the main Hegelian categories. The two criticisms 
are mainly concerned on the logical side with the problem of the 
‘identity’ of opposites. The Pravda letter, e.g., says that such ‘opposites’ 
as life and death, war and peace, revolution and reaction, good and evil, 
truth and falsehood, can never be ‘identical’. It is noteworthy that the 
opposites life and death, war and peace are treated by Mao as Con- 
tradictory Opposites in ‘unity’ (in the recently published Russian trans- 
lation of his essay On Contradiction), and in addition war and peace also 
provides one of his main examples of ‘identity’. It would appear there- 
fore that behind these criticisms of Tsereteli there lies an emerging dis- 
tinction between the relationships known as Contradictory and Con- 
trary Opposition in traditional logic, and if this is the case, it is important 
because one of the main formal criticisms of Hegelian and Marxist 
dialectics has been that they confuse these two forms of Opposition. It 
remains to be seen whether this distinction will be taken up into the 
work of ‘replacing old concepts by new ones’. In the USSR the making 
and formulation of policy, as well as work in the social and natural 
sciences, are bound up with the dialectical logical apparatus, which 
now appears to be in a stage of fundamental development, of which the 
main lines, and their relationship to the developments made by Mao, 
have yet to emerge. 

J. MILLER 











A NOTE ON 
LABOUR UTILIZATION IN THE KOLKHOZ 


Durinc the past two years several articles have appeared in the issues 
of Soviet Studies, which have presented different viewpoints as to the 
supply of kolkhoz labour. Although the authors of these articles have 
sometimes differed quite sharply in their interpretations of the materials 
available on the numbers of people engaged in collective farm work, 
they have been unanimous in agreeing that there is a considerable 
waste of kolkhoz labour. With this general consensus of opinion in 
mind, an exploration into specific farming operations should prove of 
value. 

One of the primary arguments in favour of the amalgamated kolkhozy, 
which has been repeatedly emphasized in Soviet agricultural publica- 
tions, has been that the enlarged collective would strengthen the kolkhoz 
economy by providing the most efficient usage of agricultural machinery 
and advanced farming techniques. Certainly, one of the basic goals 
involved in the efficient usage of agricultural machinery and advanced 
farming techniques would consist in the efficient employment of labour. 
The amalgamations have led to a crop of books and articles about the 
proper organization of production on the enlarged kolkhozy, and it is 
possible to get from these sources a glimpse of the kind of deployment 
of labour which various Soviet writers consider desirable. It is reason- 
able to assume that the examples they quote are better than was normal 
at the time at which they wrote. It may be worth examining a few of 
these examples, since they shed light on the general question of efficiency 
and productivity of Soviet agricultural labour and on the intensity of 
machinery utilization. Further since one of the authors of this article 
has had first-hand experience in farming in Nebraska (a flat prairie-land 
not unlike parts of the Russian wheat belt), it is possible to make certain 
significant comparisons with American practice. 

We will take two operations, combine-harvesting and threshing, 
described in a symposium published by the state agricultural publishing 
house in Moscow in 1951.? 

The first example concerns kolkhozy of the Deminsk area, in 
the Stalingrad region. Each brigade is allotted two combines, 
and this requires the simultaneous employment of the following 
numbers:* 


1 Voprosy Organizatsii i Oplaty Truda v Kolkhozakh (Questions of the organization 
and payment of labour in the Kolkhozy), Ed. by L. M. Furman. 
2 Tbid., p. 81. 
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(a) Servicing the combines: 


Hauling grain on 12 carts.............eeeeeeeee 12 persons 
GS i ckcdeSesdcdhnedsessceeeesones 4 
Handling grain at conveyors (sacking) ............ 2 
SE ShUkAiaw oir dienesccnnddweedone 2 
Workers engaged in weighing .................. 4 
Sorting with 3 sorting and blowing machines ....12 
PN NakkAe ee dictededidescddeaenesenns 6 
TOTAL 42 
(b) Removal of straw from fields ................005. 2 
EE Le Cen Ee ee ee 4 
(d) Workers on two horse-drawn rakes ................ 2 
(e) Transportation by truck of state grain deliveries...... 3 
(f) Transport of grain to store (bins) in 3 carts ........ 3 


In addition each brigade provides 15 workers to form part of the tractor 
brigade. 

In comparing this deployment of personnel with American practice, 
one should exclude: items (a) — second sub-item, ‘straw sheafing’, (b) 
(c) and (d) above, because in the United States the vast majority of the 
combining operations leave the straw in the fields — to return, in part, to 
the soil the fertile elements taken from it during the growth of the grain. 
This still leaves 59 men, or a total number of 29} per combine, simultan- 
eously employed. The brigade covers an area of some 1500-2000 
hectares; no data are given about the time it takes to complete its work. 

On a farm near Grand Island, Nebraska, during the current year’s 
wheat harvest, five men (3 combine operators, 2 truck drivers) carried 
out the combining of 175 acres of wheat in approximately 15 hours with 
three self-propelled combines. Since the Soviet machines were appar- 
ently tractor-drawn another three men, representing tractor drivers, 
should be added to this Nebraska operation. Since, in Nebraska wheat 
areas, grain is generally hauled directly from the field to a neighbouring 
grain elevator where it is weighed and then unloaded, another man will 
be added to our Nebraska example to represent the scale attendant, al- 
though he actually serves many times the area represented by our 
example. This example, which is certainly typical of labour organization 
during Nebraska’s small-grain harvest, represents a total of nine men for 
three combines, or three men per machine.* 

If one were to grant that the Soviet combining operation was carried 


3 We should like to express our thanks to Mr. M. E. Olson of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
for his kind help in checking the specific data used in this paper, on Nebraska farm 
practices. 
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out at an equal rate of speed, per machine, as the one in Nebraska 
(which there is reason to doubt), and if the yield per acre was equal 
(which there is reason to believe) in the two sample areas — in this area 
of Nebraska the average is about 18 bushels (1 bushel equals 27 kgs.) 
per acre — then a simple calculation will reveal that in Nebraska the rate 
of work during the harvest can be represented as approximately 24 bu. 
per hr. per man, whereas in the Soviet example it would be of the order 


of 2.5 bu. per hr. per man. 


A point by point comparison of the two harvesting operations should 
reveal the changes necessary to allow the Soviet system of grain harvest- 
ing to equal the efficiency in labour which is achieved in the Nebraska 


example. 


SOVIET EXAMPLE (2 combines) 


(1) Haulers: 12 men driving horse 
drawn carts; state grain deliveries, 
3 truckers; handling the grain for 
storage in bins, 3 men. Total—18. 


(2) Conveyors for handling the 
grain bags, 2 men. 


(3) Weighers, 2; workers with 
scales, 4. Total—6. 


(4) Sorting the grain, 12; drying, 
6. Total—18. 





NEBRASKA EXAMPLE (3 combines) 


(1) Haulers: 2 truck drivers. When 
a truck is filled in the field it is 
driven to a local elevator where the 
grain leaves the farmer’s hands. 
(The Nebr. farmers ‘state grain 
delivery’ is taken care of in his 
taxes.) 


(2) The vast majority of American 
grain never touches a bag until 
after it is milled. 


(3) This operation is generally 
handled by one scale man at the 
elevator. 


(4) These tasks are accomplished in 
at least three ways: A—Most Ameri- 
can combines require no additional 
sorting; B—Moisture content deter- 
mines the price of a farmer’s wheat 
and he usually manages to do his 
combining when his wheat is dry 
enough that he is not ‘docked’ for 
excess moisture; C—Any additional 
sorting or drying, which may be 
necessary, will be mechanically 
handled in huge quantities at the 
flour mills. 
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(5) Tractor and machine operators (5) 3 tractor drivers; 3 combine 

and servicing personnel,15 men. operators. The average Nebraska 
farmer, a fairly capable mechanic, 
makes his own minor repairs, and 
almost invariably hauls his fuel to 
the fields (in 50 gallon drums) in 
the empty grain trucks. 


The above analysis would seem to reveal at least two considerable 
differences in the two systems of harvesting. First of all, the Nebraska 
farmer has more machines with which to carry out his work, and 
secondly that, at least to date, the communal system of Soviet agricul- 
ture has made several uneconomical demands upon the organization of 
work. ¢ 

To whatever extent one may be allowed to reason from the specific to 
the general, in this particular instance, the basic fact does appear to be 
that the average Soviet combining operation requires approximately ten 
men for every one man occupied in the Nebraska example. 

It is fair to add that the newspaper Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye of 
the roth of September, 1952, in reviewing the book from which this 
example is taken, criticized this deployment of labour on the grounds 
that greater economies are possible. ‘Can it really be normal to have six 
men involved in weighing grain?’ However, it seems reasonably clear 
from the context that the newspaper critic was blaming the authors for 
not providing a more nearly model example, for there is little doubt that 
the example itself was above average. 

Now for an example of threshing, taken from an outstanding kolkhoz 
in the Chernigov area.* 

The norm for the standard threshing machine MK-1100 was 24-30 
tons of grain in 24 hours. An outstanding innovator, Bredyuk by name, 
succeeded in increasing this to a maximum of 132 tons, and he did this 
partly by speeding up, and making some alterations in, the machine, 
and partly by increasing the labour force. This at first consisted of two 
12-hour shifts with 40 in each shift. This was, finally, increased to a 
stage at which 70 persons were servicing the thresher, in each of two 
12-hour shifts; it was soon found that work of this intensity for 12 hours 
tired the workers, and necessitated two one-hour meal breaks. This 
hold-up was liquidated by substituting a system of 4 hours on, 4 hours 


4 An example of this can be found in an explanation, which has been suggested, of 
why the kolkhozniki must sack the wheat in the fields. This is because there is too much 
apprehension on the part of the kolkhozniki, and the state, that too much of the grain 
would be lost (or stolen) if it were transported in open trucks and wagons, and that the 
kolkhoznik feels that he must be able to see the grain sacked while it is still in the field 
so that he may know just what remuneration he is entitled to. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 36ff. 
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off, for the two shifts all round the clock, which cut out meal breaks 
altogether. The thresher was thus able to work for 23 hours 20 minutes 
in 24 (the missing 40 minutes were used in oiling and overhauling the 
machine). 

This is how the work was tackled. The wheat was piled into four 
stacks, in such a way that the threshing machine could be conveniently 
placed between two of them. On each of the two stacks on either side 
of the thresher were 8-10 women, i.e. 16-20 persons were passing 
sheaves (bundles) towards the machine. Two women on each side were 
engaged in cutting twine from the sheaves, two more passed the wheat 
into the machine: 


Therefore 24-28 persons ensured uninterrupted and regular feeding of 
wheat into the machine. The remaining kolkhozniki worked on raking, 
removal and stacking of straw; 8 women gathered straw from the machine 
and placed it into a net for removal for stacking; six juveniles hauled the 
straw away with horses in six nets and piled it into two stacks; 16 persons 
were engaged in stacking the straw; 5-6 persons removed and stacked the 
chaff. ... 


Four persons were also engaged in ‘receiving grain under the thresher’, 
but this is omitted from the comparison, as in the United States the 
analogous operation forms part of the process of transporting the 
threshed grain. 

No less than 140 persons were engaged on this one machine during 
the 24 hours. 

The task before this kolkhoz was accomplished in thirty days at an 
over-all average of 55 tons per 24 hours. The job was started at a rate 
far below the average, with 40 in each shift, and finished at a much 
higher rate, with 70 per shift. It cannot be said that this deployment of 
labour was the product of some quite exceptional circumstances, since 
it is being quoted as a model, as a great achievement (it was not criticized 
in the review to which we referred earlier).* Nor did this lavish use of 
labour lead to a fall in output per head. On the contrary, the author 
claims that whereas output per head per hour under the old methods 
(using 40 per shift) was 20.8 kilograms, the new method pushed this 
up to an average of 60 kilograms. 

Although it is one of the principal wheat producing states of the 
United States, the threshing machine is almost a thing of the past in 
Nebraska. However, where the old type ‘large’ threshing machine 
(probably the most similar to the Soviet machine) is still used, the 

6 Indeed this same operation was praised in an editorial in the monthly Sotsiali- 
sticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo 1950, no. 8, from which the average, 55, is taken. 
According to Anisimov, Razvitiye selskovo khozyaistva v poslevoyennoi pyatiletke, 1952, 


p- 76, Bredyuk won ‘the high honour of Stalin prizewinner’ for introducing this 
method of work. 
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following men comprising a crew furnishes the basis for a comparison 
to the Soviet example:’ Two men to pitch the bundles (sheaves) from 
the stack directly into the machine, where the twine is automatically 
cut;*® one separator man to watch the machinery, oil the separator, move 
the blower (which automatically forms the straw stack), watch the 
amount of grain in the straw, and generally oversee the entire operation, 
including tending the tractor which is used to power the thresher; three 
truck drivers who haul the grain, gravity loaded into the trucks, to the 
elevator. If run at normal speed this thresher handles approximately 
six acres of cut grain in an hour. With the Nebraska average yield at 
18 bushels an acre this would be just under 2500 bushels in a 23 hour 
day, as compared with an average of nearly 2050 bushels (55 metric 
tons) represented in the Soviet example, where the yield per acre was 
roughly similar (the maximum achieved by the Soviet machine, 132 
tons. substantially exceeds the U.S. figure). It seems reasonable to 
assume that the two machines are of nearly the same capacity. The 
Soviet example does not include workers engaged in receiving or 
transporting the threshed grain, therefore the three men in the Nebraska 
crew who are engaged in this task cannot be used in the comparison. 
Thus, for comparative purposes, the total number of men in the 
Nebraska crew is three.* 

A point by point breakdown of the two threshing operations (similar 
to the one used for comparing the two systems of combining) should 
shed considerable light on a comparison of the utilization of manpower 
in the two systems. 


SOVIET EXAMPLE (equivalent of one NEBRASKA EXAMPLE (one daylight 


12 hr. shift) shift) 
(1) 16-20 individuals passing (1) The average Nebraska opera- 
sheaves towards the machine. tion would involve two men pitch- 


ing bundles from the racks (or 
stack), into the machine, who can 


keep the thresher running at full 
capacity. 

? The newer and now more popular U.S. machine is of a smaller size and of about 
one-half the capacity of the older machines. 

8 A U.S. threshing crew generally includes 8 additional men driving hayracks from 
the field where they are loaded, to the machine where two of the drivers, working to- 
gether, can keep the machine filled. Since, however, the Soviet example starts from 
the stacks at the threshing site (it excludes labour used in transporting the bundles from 
the fields, or stacking them in the fields) the Nebraska example must include only the 
men involved in feeding the machine. Under certain circumstances the Nebraska 
farmer will stack his bundles in the same manner as do the kolkhozniki (at the threshing 
site), and when he does this only two men are required to work on the stacks pitching 
bundles into the machine. 

® The MK 1100 thresher is run off a tractor, and so it is necessary to add a tractor 
driver to the Soviet example. It should be added that the MK. 1100 is not the most 
modern machine in the USSR, though it seems to be the most common type. 
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(2) 4 women cutting twine. 


(3) 4 women passing the wheat 
into the machine. 

(4) Some 35 individuals hand- 
ling and stacking the straw and 
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(2) The American threshing 
machine automatically cuts the 
twine around the bundles. 

(3) This operation is included 
in (1). 

(4) The Nebraska farmer locates 
the threshing machine at a spot 





chaff. where he wants his strawstacks. 
The machines are equipped with 
blowers which create the stacks 
with no assistance from the workers 
other than an occasional redirection 
of the blower’s spout in order to 
assure the correct construction of 
the straw stack. 


(5) Tractor driver, and presum- (5) 1 man attending the thresher 
ably also supervising ‘brigade- and the tractor. 
leader’, possibly with an assistant. 


After adjusting the Soviet and United States operations to make them 
reasonably comparable, it would seem that sixty kolkhozniki do the 
work of three American farm hands. However, these figures are in need 
of amendment, because the full deployment of so large a labour force 
made possible the threshing of considerably more than the average 
amount of grain. The ‘top’ figure of 132 tons a day looks like a ‘once- 
only’ record, but if one takes 100 tons as the average for the enlarged 
brigade, it would still mean an output of grain which is some 50 per cent 
higher than that of the average of the American machine. This would 
reduce the ratio of output per man from 20: 1 to 14:1, in very rough 
figures.'° 

The evidence points to an even larger disproportion in the use of 
labour than the authors anticipated. A careful revision of the data 
produced no reason for supposing that the American labour output 
in these operations has been underrated. On the contrary, there are 
grounds for supposing that a good few could be added to the Russian 
figures, which do not appear to include either supervisory or auxiliary 
workers. Some guide to the numbers of these involved may be found 
in the following figures, quoted on page 82 of the symposium, of 
numbers saved by rolling two brigades into one (obviously, at least an 
equal number must still be employed in an enlarged brigade): 


10 It is worth noting that, at the recent party congress, Benediktov stated that the 
labour force in threshing might be reduced to one seventh or even one ninth of its 
present size (Pravda, October 11th, 1952). This is not so very different from the 
results of our analysis. 
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(a) Saved by enlarging a Tractor (b) Saved by enlarging a Field 


Brigade. Brigade. 

Brigade Leader ............ I Brigade Leader ........2.0+ I 
Assistant Brigade Leader ...1 EPP et net rer I 
err rere Tee I Water-Carrier .......ccccsees I 
EE ei aAhwntemeewea I ee I 
Woater-carrier ............. I PED 655 06dsecnnnsanhe 2 
a eer ST ee I GE Seed deck dadiwsseanoes I 
ES eee eee I ES i eccdancewectas I 
PIN icc sevesarscsens I 


No account has been taken in the examples we have quoted of clerical 
labour involved in calculating the labour-day remuneration, with all 
the bookkeeping that it necessitates. 

Clearly, a profound analysis of the whole problem of labour utiliza- 
tion in Soviet agriculture would require a lengthy book. We will 
therefore content ourselves with putting forward a few points which 
seem relevant to any comparison between American and Soviet practice: 

(a) Perhaps the most important is that Russian agriculture has the 
organizational habits which spring from the fact of a large rural popula- 
tion, as against the long history of labour shortage in U.S. agriculture. 
It does not follow from this that there is a surplus of labour in Soviet 
agriculture relative to Soviet methods of utilizing labour. On the 
contrary, there is evidence that they consider themselves short of 
labour; certainly the hours of work suggest this. 

(b) A good deal of the waste arises directly out of the nature of the 
kolkhoz system. Thus grain must be transported to two different 
destinations, to the elevators of the state procurement organization and 
to the kolkhoz store. It must be weighed to establish the exact piecework 
units involved. It must be safeguarded from theft. The low price paid 
by the state means low labour-day distributions, which lessen the 
peasants’ response to incentives. 

The emphasis which it has been found necessary to place on individual 
responsibility for clearly defined tasks leads to waste through excessive 
specialization, while a U.S. farmer is able to apply labour more flexibly 
to tasks as they arise. 

(c) The harvest is computed ‘on the root’, without allowance for 
losses, and the kolkhoz is under pressure to minimize losses even at the 
cost of a quite uneconomic labour deployment. The pressure of the 
state is for more produce, and it has not the same interest in waste of 
labour, as this makes no difference to the price it pays for kolkhoz 
produce, nor indeed to the total ‘wage bill’ of the kolkhoz itself. ‘This 
is a point of some importance. The Soviet factory manager, if he wastes 
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labour, will exceed his wage fund, perhaps make a loss, probably involve 
himself in administrative reprimand and suffer a salary cut. The 
kolkhoz chairman, on the other hand, cannot ‘overspend’ his wage 
fund, for the total distribution to the kolkhozniki is in any event 
limited to what is left after all other commitments have been met. If 
labour-days are wasted, the only result is to reduce the payment per 
labour-day (one effect of this is that the management of the kolkhoz 
cannot measure in terms of rubles the degree of wastefulness of a given 
operation, and so must tend to adopt any measure which promises to 
increase total output, or the productivity of a given machine). The 
kolkhozniki have not the right to move to a kolkhoz where they would 
get more money."' Against this, it must be borne in mind that the 
kolkhoz chairman’s own remuneration is in labour-days, and while he 
receives a big bonus for any overfulfilment of the quantity plans, the 
ruble value of each labour-day is reduced if, in overfulfilling the plan, 


he ‘devalues’ the labour-day. 
A. NOVE 
R. D. Larrp 


11 He may, however, have the opportunity of volunteering to go into industry. 


CORRECTION 


I wish to thank Mr. Brian Pearce, who, through the editors of Soviet Studies, has 
drawn my attention to the fact that the quotation from Lenin’s article ‘Significance of 
Gold’, which I used in a footnote of my own article (“The Origin of Political Economy 
of Socialism’, printed in the January, 1953, issue of Soviet Studies, p. 244), creates a 
false impression, namely, that, at the time Lenin wrote his article, he advocated 
measures used in the period of War Communism, since Lenin’s article was written not 
in 1920, as I erroneously stated, but in November 1921, and also by using the future 
tense in my translation of Lenin’s writing. (The words ‘up to the spring of 1921’ were 
omitted in the translation.) 

I translated this quotation directly from the Russian text of Lenin’s article, where 
Lenin used a colloquial future tense. In order to avoid any misunderstanding I should 
like to replace my translation by the official English text (V. I. Lenin: Selected Works 
vol. IX, International Publishers, 1937, p. 296), which reads as follows: 


Restore large-scale industry and arrange the direct interchange of its products with 
those of small-peasant farming, and thus assist the socialization of the latter. For the 
purpose of restoring large-scale industry, borrow from the peasants a certain 
quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials by means of the quotas — this was the plan 
(or method, system) that we carried out for more than three years up to the spring of 
1921. This was the revolutionary approach to the problem, the direct and complete 
ns up of the old social-economic system and the substitution of a new one 

or it. 


I also acknowledge that another quotation from Lenin which I used on p. 244, 
line 13, is from a speech made by Lenin at the roth Party Congress and not, as 
appears in my article, at the roth Congress of Soviets. 


A. KAUFMAN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOVIET ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Economic Geography of the USSR. Edited by S. S. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin, 
and Ya. G. Feigin; vii+620 pp; 83 maps, 54 tables. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. Price 75s. (Issued under the auspices of the 
Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties.) 

Geography of the USSR, a Regional Survey. Theodore Shabad; xxxii+ 583 pp.; 


57 maps and 4 tables. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 1951. 


The value of the work done by the translators of the first of these books is 
impossible to overestimate. Since Mikhailov’s small volume! we have been 
waiting for a Russian view of their economic geography which would let us 
see into their thoughts in this field. We can feel that this book puts us into 
contact with the most competent Russian workers in the subject as of 1939, the 
year when the original was published. 

Unfortunately we have here only that section of a larger work that deals 
with the whole country topic by topic, since the regional accounts which would 
have been even more valuable were not available for translation. The book 
thus also lacks any appreciative summary of its thesis (and, incidentally, ends 
with a strangely prescient sentence). But the material presented is of great 
value, both in itself and in its approach. Some well chosen supplementary 
maps and tables, compiled from Soviet data, have been added by the editors of 
the translation. 

After a short introduction denouncing any form of natural determinism in 
economic geography, the first fifth of the book analyses natural conditions 
and resources in the USSR in the light of their economic potential. Then 
follow two sections of thirty pages each studying the distribution of economic 
activity in Tsarist and in Soviet Russia. A chapter of similar length discusses 
some features of Soviet demography and leads into the major section on the 
distribution of industry which occupies about a third of the book. Another 
fifth deals with agriculture while the conclusion is on transport. Each of those 
major sections compares pre- with post-revolutionary Russia. The tone of 
the whole book is set by the aspiration for a planned geography, summed up 
in a quotation from Engels (p. 103): ‘. . . the living conditions which surround 
people, and which up to the present time have ruled over them, will come 
under the power and control of people, who for the first time will become the 
real and conscious rulers of nature to the extent to which they become rulers 
of their own social relations.’ 

The painful stages in this process are not ignored. The mistakes are noticed 
and the lessons pointed. But there is vague suggestion, common to all the 
authors, that something is amiss in the results. A particularly unsatisfactory 
treatment is accorded to population problems — a socialist law of population 


1 Soviet Geography: the New Industrial and Economic Distributions of the USSR, 
Methuen, 1935. 
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is mooted but not stated and though the methods of development of urbaniza- 
tion in capitalist countries are condemned, the increasing rate of urbanization 
in the USSR at the expense of the admittedly still overpopulated country- 
side is praised. Surely the 200 million acres of uncultivated but potential 
ploughland (pp. 351, 363) would be a better place for countrymen than the 
towns? Here, however, the really restricting factors in the natural environ- 
ment are carefully ignored. 

In this agricultural context it should be mentioned that the maps in this 
section are perhaps the most valuable of the book’s statistical materials; other 
maps reproduce matter commonly available (for example in the Great Soviet 
World Atlas) but here are given for the agricultural area the proportions of 
land cultivated and in various crops or pasture by provinces (oblasts), which is 
of much more value than the normal dot maps for comparative purposes. 

And what of the townspeople? The section on industry is of great value, 
carefully indicating all the natural factors important in industrial location. 
The maps deal adequately with the relative importance of the various branches 
of production and its historical aspects are stressed. Here at least is a chance 
for natural conditions to be overcome, and a sphere in which ‘a more or less 
uniform distribution of both productive forces and people’ (p. 172, again from 
Engels), may be attained. With what success had the initial ill-distribution of 
industry been rectified and the uneven endowments of nature been overcome 
at the end of the first two five-year plans? 

Admissions here show that in spite of the spectacular growth of new towns 
and the attempt to move industry to both raw materials and consumers, the 
disbalance remains, ‘. . . the old industrial regions yield about 95 per cent of 
all cotton cloth produced’, in spite of industrial activity in the Tadzhik SSR 
being (in 1937) 157 times that of Tsarist days. The hauls of coal and oil 
continued to increase steadily — rail hauls of coal increased in distance by 
13 per cent and of oil by 69 per cent during the first two five-year plans. No 
doubt these statistics reflect sound economic factors at work; the strategic 
factors operating after this book was written have helped to give the more 
even distribution proposed for the third five-year plan but certainly more 
expensively in transport facilities. 

The section on transport is perhaps the weakest in the book. The prosaic 
descriptions of railway networks could have been obviated by better maps 
and space left for reproduction and discussion of the valuable maps showing 
traffic density published in the Great Soviet World Atlas. Perhaps this 
section reveals the great handicap of distance, that most elemental of natural 
conditions, as a more intractable factor than Engels imagined. The continued 
development of canals and grandiose canalizations of rivers (using an adjec- 
tive sadly misused by the translators) in a land with six months’ frost surely 
brings this out. The non-development of road transport, essentially for short 
distances, only underlines it. 

This important book is worthy of study by all economists, if only to make 
the comparisons with other economies so carefully omitted by the authors. 
In spite of the doctrinaire vein in which it is written it will probably retain its 
value as the fullest published account of its subject a long while hence. 
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In a modest preface, the second of these books sets out to be an up to date 
but not definitive study of the geography of the USSR. 

It was obviously intended to provide the missing regional portion of the 
volume above. To do so it admits to following the arrangement of a Russian 
school book by Baransky (available in several editions in this country), but 
that it has only partly succeeded is immediately apparent on comparing the 
three books. Though Mr. Shabad is a professional cartographer with an 
important map publisher in America, he fails to give a general map of his 
synthetic regions, or to give detailed ones as informative as those of his 
Soviet exemplar. 

Regional geography pursues a rigorous ciscipline which even in his preface 
Mr. Shabad professes to shun. There is none of the closely interwoven 
reasoning, from natural to human (economic) factors and back again, which 
is to be hoped for in a book calling itself simply a ‘Geography’. The first part 
of the book attempts some of the background (which could have been woven 
into the body of the work) using a method suitable to learning by rote very 
much like the ‘capes and bays’ treatment of geography before Herbertson. 
Even the lists of urban specializations in the regional sections reads similarly, 
though Baransky also sometimes fails to suggest reasons for such-and-such 
a function. As an example, study the section on Gorki in this book and com- 
pare it with the explanation of the establishment of the motor-works there in 
the volume reviewed above. Surely a regional geography should study 
regional differentiations of this nature! 

And what of the regions themselves? Baransky says: ‘Uniting the autono- 
mous republics, the kraya [administrative territories] and oblasty [provinces] 
of the RSFSR for the convenience of geographical study into groups of 
adjacent ones of similar natural and economic character, I obtain the following 
groups...’ (p. 94, roth edition). Purely a personal grouping. Shabad, giving 
it an impersonal authority, follows it slavishly, except for a reallocation of the 
Murmansk oblast, a doubtful improvement. A discussion of the existence of 
economic regions bigger than the oblast would have been fruitful, if only in 
passing. But this book only aims to give facts and not to deal in abstractions. 

Does it succeed in this? Consider the valuable maps in Baransky showing 
the rural economic regional pattern throughout the Union. Shabad refers 
repeatedly to the data on them; to reproduce them would have been worth 
while. They seem to have been derived from very careful analysis and should 
have been made available. Two-thirds of the Soviet population is still 
technically ‘rural’ but though industrial production takes pride of place by 
value and in this book, Baransky gives agriculture its proper place in his 
regional treatment. 

No doubt there is much useful detailed information here. But the broad 
patterns of geography are missing; for example, the proportions of land surface 
cultivated and irrigated, the density of livestock, and the relative significance 
of various branches of industrial production. The up-to-date information 
required to write a regional geography on these lines is not available; it might 
have been better if this book were entitled a ‘sketch-map’ or even (in view of 
its maps) an ‘outline’ geography. C. A. HaLsTEaD 
G 











THE COOKERY BOOK RE-WRITTEN 


The new edition (1952) of the Book about Tasty and Healthy Food is hardly 
recognizable from the edition of 1951 reviewed in Soviet Studies (vol. IV, 
no. 2), in spite of the short interval between the dates when the respective 
editions went to press (7 months). The new edition is more ambitious in 
every respect. It has grown in size from a small octavo of 250 pages into a 
large quarto volume of 400 pages, the paper and binding are of better quality 
and the illustrations more numerous and better done. In view of these changes 
the increase in price from 10 to 15 rubles is extremely modest. This can be 
only partly accounted for by an increase in circulation from 60,000 to 500,000 
copies. 

The change probably responsible for all others is the inclusion of prop- 
aganda — something entirely absent in the former edition. The new edition 
opens with a quotation from Stalin to the effect that the revolution brought 
improvements in material welfare. Stalin’s declaration is amplified in the first 
chapter. Here, on ten pages, the wide margins of which carry a delightful, 
ever-changing panorama of abundance in crops and foods, the authors explain 
that the people of the Soviet Union are better fed than they were before the 
revolution, and better than they are today in capitalist countries. “Towards 
Abundance’ is the title of this chapter, and this is the motto and the slogan of 
the whole book. The reader is kept all the time, particularly by the excellent 
pictures, under the spell of Soviet abundance. 

In the light of this central idea notable omissions and additions in the new 
edition are easily understood. The 1951 edition had a chapter of 6 pages 
devoted to ‘heating apparatuses’, the small portable kerosene-cookers in 
general use in towns since the revolution, because acute overcrowding pre- 
vents the use of more stable and better cookers. This chapter is omitted. 
Instead the new edition has a well-illustrated chapter on the layout of the 
kitchen illustrated with a large gas-cooker and other modern kitchen fittings, 
and with only a fleeting note about the kerosene-cookers, although it confirms 
that the latter are still in general use. These tiny kerosene-cookers obviously 
do not fit well into the picture of abundance. Added to the new edition are 
illustrated instructions for laying the table and serving, and on table manners 
te be imparted to children. 

The preface added to the new edition states that the aim of the book is to 
help the ordinary housewife to prepare tasty and healthy food with the 
minimum of labour and time, with the help, above all, of the various and rich 
assortment of foods produced by the food industry. The new edition not only 
fulfils this aim effectively, but has transformed the previously ordinary and 
sober cookery book into an attractive album (if anything, too splendid for the 
kitchen), which, if produced in England, would sell at least at £3 or £4, while 
in the Soviet Union it can be purchased at a price of less than the cost of a 
pound of butter. 


ALEXANDER BLOCK 














DOCUMENT 
A CONTRAST IN TYPES OF PARTY LEADERSHIP 


The following sketch by Valentin Ovechkin appeared in the monthly 
magazine Novy Mir, September 1952, under the title ‘District Routine’ 
(Rayonniye Budny). Its political interest is enhanced by a review in the news- 
paper Jzvestia (October 26th), which seizes with enthusiasm on Ovechkin’s 
criticism of the strong-arm type of senior party secretary represented by 
Borzov, and on the contrast between him and the slower, milder, and more 
democratic second secretary Martynov. The sketch is translated in full except 
for the first half of a long conversation between Martynov and Borzov’s wife, 
which we omit for reasons of space. The manner and substance of this part of 
the conversation are adequately conveyed in the extracts from the Izvestia 
review which (pp. 466-8 below) follow our translation of the sketch. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda (Nov. 16th) has a reasoned notice of the sketch, 
which praises it highly and points out that Martynov’s inability to put a stop 
to the senior secretary’s methods is not a fault of the author, who is true to life, 
but a fault of the province party authorities who should support the Martynovs 
against the Borzovs. Another very appreciative notice of Ovechkin’s sketch is 
in Literaturnaya Gazeta of October 25th. 

Ovechkin had a volume of tales published in 1947, and contributes sketches 
to the popular magazines. Writing in Lit. Gaz. (July 24th, 1952), he speaks of 
authors who suborn their conscience by asserting an absence of conflict in the 
countryside when they have lived there and know what happens. Such writers 
themselves, he adds, would make a good subject for a study in conflict in 
Soviet life. 

The present sketch and the reviews of it, taken together, comprise a glimpse 
of something that may or may not be characteristic, but is certainly important, 
in the movement of opinion about the relationship of administrator and 
administrated, within the shell of the institutional framework. 

While there is nothing essentially new to western students in what Ovechkin 
has to say about local party organizational work in rural districts, and the 
conditions of the collective farms, his didactic picture of the human relation- 
ships involved is a quite valuable addition to current evidence on these aspects 
of Soviet affairs. Its value as evidence is enhanced by the fact that the inherent 
quality of his work gives a certain authenticity to what he is saying in it. This 
quality is, of course, more evident in the original than in translation. 

The translation has not been annotated, since the sketch is largely self- 
explanatory. The introductory notes to the translations on the collective 
farms and on local party organization in previous issues of Soviet Studies (vol. 
I, p. 269, vol. II, pp. 81 and 89, vol. III, p. 210) contain relevant information. 
Soviet Economic Institutions by A. Vucinich (Stanford University Press, 1952) 
has a chapter on the organization of the kolkhozy and their relations with 
local state and party authorities. 

Some small points of translation remain to be noted. The single word 
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‘farm’ is used throughout instead of kolkhoz or collective farm. ‘Com- 
missioner’ is used for upolnomocheny (lit. ‘empowered one’), the agent, often 
temporary, of some authority for a specific purpose: in the field of organiza- 
tion covered by this sketch, the ‘commissioners’ are party officials or leading 
members of the party who are taken off their work at the District town for a 
few days, weeks or months to straighten out affairs in one or more of the farms. 

The ‘law of August 7th’ (p. 462) is that enacted in 1932 on robbery and 
embezzlement of public property. Molchalin (p. 458) is a careerist in Griboye- 
dov’s famous play, Woe from Wit (1824). The fifty bushels an acre (200 poods 
per hectare) on p. 466 is about three times present yields. 

J. M. 


DISTRICT ROUTINE 
By Valentin Ovechkin 


It was the third day of the rain. In that time the sun had come out twice 
for a few hours altogether, but not strongly enough to dry even the roofs, let 
alone the fields, where the low-lying parts were in places covered with water, 
like flooded river meadows in the early spring. 

In the office of the second secretary of the District Committee sat Demyan 
Vasilevich Opyonkin, chairman of the Power of the Soviets farm, the finest and 
richest in the district. He was a fleshy man with a prodigious belly; he had a 
great moustache and grey cropped hair; he was wearing a wet canvas coat. He 
had come in on horseback and his horse, a full grown chestnut thoroughbred, 
was standing, still saddled, in an open shed in the courtyard of the district 
committee buildings, restlessly tossing its head, whinnying and trying to 
break the bridle. Opyonkin from time to time craned round, turning his thick- 
set neck with difficulty, to look over his shoulder at the horse standing outside 
the window. 

The second secretary of the District Committee, Pyotr Illarionovich 
Martynov, was pacing up and down the office, his felt boots making no sound 
on the soft strips of carpet. 

‘We’re not going to take any more of your grain,’ said Martynov. ‘You’ve 
paid up. No, Demyan, that wasn’t why I asked you to come. You're our 
oldest chairman, an experienced gaffer. Tell us, what can we do in the fields 
in this sort of weather? There are seven thousand acres still to be cut. Ser- 
iously, what can we make them do? What sort of telegram can we send that 
the people at the farms won’t think daft? Yesterday at the Bequest of Ilich 
farm I saw my own telegram on the chairman’s desk and I must say I felt a 
fool. We had told them to get all the trucks running, but I myself had to walk 
there, the car was stuck. I had to ask them for oxen to pull it to the village.’ 

‘Aye, well, the whole place is sodden!’ 

‘Well, you can’t use scythes and sickles in such weather? Eh?’ 

Opyonkin laughed. ‘My experience, Larionych, doesn’t go to harvesting in 
the mud. Our farm always manages to get in the harvest dry. You can reap 
with sickles, but what then? The grain would lie in a swamp. If this weather 
goes on, it’ll rot. — He’ll break his bridle, the devil!’ 

His chair creaking under his weight, Opyonkin turned heavily to the 
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window and threw it open. ‘Quiet, Kalyan! I'll give you what for!’ He saw 
the stable-man going across the yard. ‘Nikitich! Have a look and see that 
he doesn’t break his bridle.’ 

Martynov went over to the window. 

‘Where did you buy such a beauty?’ 

‘In the Salsk Steppes; it’s a Budyonny Don; a sturdy beast. The best for 
riding.’ 

“‘He’s quietened down. You need to give him more exercise.’ 

‘Oh, he gets plenty. Yesterday I rode him to the rubber sovkhoz. There’s 
twenty stone in me. Some weight that.’ 

“What are you doing, Demyan, getting so disgustingly fat?? Martynov 
tapped Opyonkin’s stomach. ‘You look like a kulak!’ 

‘I don’t know what it is that’s doing it, Larionych.’ Opyonkin raised his 
hands in dismay. ‘Not a quiet life anyway. Since the amalgamation I’ve been 
run off my feet. Ten thousand acres, eight brigades. The more I worry the 
fatter I get.’ 

“You like to tuck in?’ 

‘Aye, there’s nothing wrong with my appetite.’ 

A gust of wind blew rain through the window, splashing the papers on the 
sill. Opyonkin closed the window. Martynov moved away and sat on the 
edge of the table. 

‘So it’s not going to be last year over again?” Opyonkin looked sharply at 
Martynov with his black shrewd eyes — eyes that were a little tired. 

“What do you mean — last year again?” 

‘Our neighbours knock off at 70 per cent. Have we to give extra again?” 

‘The grain deliveries? No, things have tightened up. We might ask, but 
only as a loan. You've got a lot of grain left. The others haven’t got enough 
threshed at the moment. You send some in for them and they’ll give it you 
back after.’ 

‘There you are!’ The chair creaked loudly as Opyonkin suddenly shifted. 
‘That’s what I said; you’ve something up your sleeve. It’s the same thing all 
over again; the other farms already owe us so much for the years since the war! 
The inspector’s no good. He should have got me long ago for bad debts! 
Those dear neighbours of ours owe us a hundred tons for making up their 
grain deliveries and giving them seed. And they’re not lifting a finger! You 
start asking the chairmen: ‘“‘Well, when is to to be, little brothers? When are 
you going to turn honest and pay up?” They laugh: “Under communism,” 
they say; “then we’ll settle up.” But mark my words’ — Opyonkin stood with 
a burst of anger, breathing hard and with his wet and weathered raincoat 
slapping against the backs of the chairs, he walked across the office — ‘mark my 
words, there’ll be no communism till we get shut of this damned spineless- 
ness. Building communism is everybody’s business, not like it is — some 
people building, really putting their backs into it, and others thumbing a lift 
to paradise!’ 

“Wait a bit, don’t get worked up, Demyan Vasilevich,’ said Martynov. 
“Maybe we'll get along without loans.’ 

“What do you mean, loans? Talk straight: charity. Nobody this year is 
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going to give us back an ounce off the old debts. They'll come to us; they’ll 
weep and wail, and you yourselves will tell us: Hang on a bit, don’t press. 
They haven’t much grain left. They have to pay out something for labour- 
days, and put some seed by.’ 

He stopped in front of Martynov — towering and heavy, his massive legs 
set wide apart. 

‘Don’t run off with the idea that I’m selfish, Pyotr Larionych. Why not 
help a farm if the people are in trouble from hail, say, or flood? We'd be right 
there with the stuff they needed. But if their only trouble is that their brigade 
leaders follow their chairmen’s example and like to watch the sunrise from 
their soft feather beds, loans won’t help. I’m not worried about my own 
farm. We won't be paupers. We could let them have another hundred tons 
and we wouldn’t be poor. But that’s no way out. You'll never put things 
right in the backward farms with doles, just spoiling them.’ 

‘I’m not struck with those ways of dragging up the sluggards,’ Martynov 
answered, looking Opyonkin straight in the eye and aware of the shrewdness of 
those eyes which had seen so much during his fifteen years as farm chairman. 
‘That certainly isn’t the way to get the farms straight and the district into 
better shape. You won’t get an extra plan, in any shape or form.’ 

Opyonkin shook his head disbelievingly. 

‘That’s while you’re running things here, Larionych. But when Victor 
Semyonych comes back? He’ll say: “‘Well, well, we'll shake something yet out 
of Demyan the Rich.” ’ 

“We'll have to try and make Victor Semyonych see it too. That’s the easy 
way out; to shake something out of you and out of the others who’ve beaten 
the plan.’ 

“When does his holiday finish?’ 

‘If they don’t prolong the treatment, he’ll be back on Saturday.’ 

‘You'll see, he’ll rest for an hour or two after his journey, and then he’ll 
start messing.’ 

Martynov did not answer; he went over to the window and started on 
another point. ; 

“When you think of it, our farms are badly run. We've had a bit of rain 
and here we are'in a jam. And what if this weather goes on for another fort- 
night? We need to build ten times as many grain driers and covered threshing 
floors. Maybe we ought to build driers for the sheaves as well.’ 

‘Threshing barns, the peasants used to call those sheds,’ said Opyonkin. 

‘Not sheds, but shelters, or even just thatched roofs on poles. The simpler. 
they are, the more we can have.’ 

‘Better without walls,’ Opyonkin agreed. “The air gets in and drying is 
quicker. But crop areas are different nowadays, Larionych. In the old days a 
farmer only had about a dozen acres under the plough altogether. But it’s a 
different story now to build these barns for ten to twelve thousand acres.’ 

“That’s just it,’ Martynov went on. “We’ve got to plan all this on quite a new 
scale. We tell a farm to build three grain driers, and thirty, fifty are needed! 
We get a drought, or rain stops work on the harvest, and there’s the crop gone. 
When shall we see the end of all that? It’s obvious that it doesn’t worry you 
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very much, Demyan Vasilich. I expect you’re thinking: the fortnight’s dry 
weather was enough for my harvest. Well, you know best, and you’ve no cause 
to be put out. But if the rain had started on the first day of the harvesting? 
You'd have been in a fix, too. Even if that happens only once in ten years, all 
the same we should be ready to face it.’ 

Opyonkin listened to Martynov quietly, and smiled. 

“‘We’re getting ready for a year like that, Larionych. Ten of our fellows 
have been cutting timber for the past three months in the Kirov province. 
We’ve already had fifteen wagon loads of timber from them. And there’s 
three times that much still to come. We'll have enough for a power station 
and for a club and for covered threshing floors and for driers.’ 

“You’re well away!’ 

‘T’ll tell you, Larionych,’ said Opyonkin, after a pause, ‘why our work goes 
well and why people pile into everything. It’s because the farm is rich. You 
get something for your labour-days, in grain and in money. In our farm the 
worst thing the management can do to anyone is to suspend him for two or 
three days.’ 

Martynov grinned. 

‘That’s clear enough! So the farm is rich because people work with a will.’ 

‘Yes,’ smiled Opyonkin; ‘that’s how it goes. It’s on wheels. But we’ve 
been through hard enough times. During the war Mikhey Kudryashov, 
chairman of Waves of the Revolution, came to see me, I don’t remember what 
for. I took him home for dinner. I had black bread on the table. “‘Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” says he; “‘you a chairman, and you don’t know how to 
live! You can’t even organize things for yourself!” But what did I have to be 
ashamed of? The times were bad: it was war. We had given a hundred and 
fifty tons over the plan to the Red Army fund, we gave it ourselves, off our 
own bat. We’d made up our minds to manage somehow. We’d mix potatoes 
with flour and somehow or other we'd get along. — Last summer I visited 
them at the Waves. What sort of bread Kudryashov himself ate I don’t know, 
but the farm members, all of them, had black bread. And they were asking us 
for a loan of seed. Yet in our farm everyone has had white bread for years 
now, just like before the war. “Aren’t you ashamed now?”’ I said to him. 
“If you’d kept with the people and eaten black bread, maybe you'd have been 
worse off then, but you’d have put your back into it to get over the difficulties 
quicker.” The collective farm is not for us chairmen, as I see it, not to give us 
a life of luxury. When everyone is all right, then we’re all right!’ 


Long after Opyonkin had left, Martynov was still thinking about him. ‘If 
only all the farm chairmen in the district were like him. For him things are on 
wheels — the farm is rich and so the people work well. There are some farms 
where things are also on wheels, but going the wrong way: there are only 
crumbs for a labour-day because the harvest was poor, they worked badly; 
and they worked badly because the year before they did not get much bread 
for their labour-days. This isn’t something on wheels; it’s a vicious circle. 
But this circle has to be broken. Who can break it? People to whom the 
common good means as much as their own.’ — In the winter Martynov had 
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been at the Power of the Soviets farm for the report and election meeting. 
When Opyonkin was once again nominated as chairman one of the farm 
members had called him a ‘communist heart and soul’. 

The wind was dashing large drops of rain like gravel against the window. 
Martynov had seen many people that day: all those in charge of the various 
departments of the district committee, each with his own problems, as well as 
the district agronomist and the head of the district Soviet’s agricultural 
department. It turned out that the bad weather had been keeping all the 
party stalwarts indoors. 

‘There’s something wrong here, comrades,’ said Martynov. “The harvest- 
ing position is very serious and here we are sitting indoors, when we ought 
all of us to be out at the farms.’ 

‘But what could we do there just now?’ they asked him. 

‘We could at any rate save the threshed corn. It’s lying about in heaps in 
the rain. We could build driers and covered threshing floors, and we could 
shift the grain there, shovel it in. We can’t use trucks, but we can use oxen to 
take the dried grain to the elevator.’ 

He had already made up his mind that if the bad weather went on everybody 
and everything in the district could be stirred up and should be. He told his 
assistant to call together the members of the bureau for a short meeting on 
this one question at 9 o’clock that evening. 

At the end of the day, when Martynov was getting ready to go home to 
supper, Marya Sergeyevna Borzova, the senior secretary’s wife, came into his 
office. She was a young woman, but had already filled out, a comfortable 
sight; with a broad good natured face covered with little freckles; her hazel 
eyes were lively and merry. She was in charge of the local office of the Veg- 
etable Seeds organization. 

A few days before Martynov had been told in one of the farms that for 
three years in succession their water melons had not ripened, and they had had 
to gather them in autumn and feed them to the pigs. He had asked them what 
the seed was. It had turned out that the seed had been sent from the Kuban. 
Martynov sensed something big enough to be brought up to the province 
party committee and the Ministry of Agriculture, and he had asked Borzova 
to let him know where her office was getting the seed and to bring him the 
information. 

‘Here it is, Pyotr Illarionovich,’ said Borzova, putting a sheet of paper 
covered with writing on his desk. ‘I’ve been through the invoices. It looks as 
if there’s something no one would call Michurinist. We’ve got local seeds, 
good kinds, but the provincial office sends them away and gives us other kinds. 
We get our seeds for water melons and musk melons from the Kuban and 
from the Crimea: tomato seed comes from the Kuban, too.’ 

‘There the summers are a month and a half longer; the vegetables have 
grown used to such a summer, and they take their time in ripening,’ said 
Martynov. 

While he was looking through the notes, Marya Sergeyevna, gathering up 
the wet skirts of her mackintosh, sat down in the easy chair by the table. 
‘That Comrade Borzov of mine is coming home today,’ she said. 
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‘What do you mean — today?’ Martynov looked up at her. ‘He’s not due 
back from his holiday yet.’ 

‘I suppose he couldn’t stick it out. As he told me to, I air-mailed the 
province paper to him every day, so that he could follow the reports.’ 

‘If he was coming today he ought to be here by now.’ Martynov looked at 
the table-clock. “The train’s in.’ 

‘I was wondering which train he’d be on. Maybe the ore o’clock to night. 
But that’s a different date. He wired: “Back 23rd, Love’”’.’ 

‘Wait a minute; some telegrams were brought in and I haven’t looked at 
them yet.’ Martynov rummaged through the papers on his table. ‘Here we 
are, here’s something from him: “Coming 23rd”. Only without “love”’.’ 

Marya Sergeyevna sighed. 

‘Are you two going to start having all-night sessions again? Are you going 
to argue with him till daybreak at every bureau meeting?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Martynov, ‘what he’ll be like now that he has 
taken the Essentuki waters. Perhaps his ulcers won’t trouble him so much 
any more.’ 

‘When I married him he hadn’t any ulcers. I have known him for a long 
time, and I know that it’s nothing to do with his illness. You have both got 
strong characters — the sparks fly. I wish they would put the two of you in 
different districts.’ 

“You are the third person who’s told me that I ought to ask for a transfer to 
another district,’ said Martynov. ‘Do you want to drive me out?’ 

‘I didn’t say that you ought to ask for a transfer to another district. All I 
said was that you two ought to be separated. Either let him stay or let them 
keep you here. But tell me, Pyotr Illarionovich, what have you got against 
one another?” 

Martynov laughed. “Why do you ask me? You’re nearer to him.’ 

‘He explains it his own way.’ 

‘How? Like this, I expect: Martynov was a newspaper man, a scribbler, 
why can’t he go on spoiling good paper, he doesn’t understand the first 
thing about party work. Isn’t that it?’ 

“Yes, that’s just what he said.’ 

The telephone rang, Martynov lifted the receiver and had a long conversa- 
tion. After that he was told that five people had come from the farms for their 
party cards and were waiting to see him. Borzova got up. 

‘All right, Marya Sergeyevna, we will have another talk sometime. [I'll keep 
these notes for myself; will you please send me a report on the yields of local 
and imported kinds?’ 

‘Very well, I’ll send it you. I’m going home now to get the dinner. Maybe 
he’ll come today after all. Perhaps the train is late.’ 

When he had given the young communists their party cards and had a word 
with them about things in the farms, Martynov locked the drawers of his desk 
and put on his coat. But he had got no further than the corridor when he 
heard a car leaving, and Borzov came into the porch with a firm step and an 
air of command. He was a man of medium height, stocky, with an unhealthy 
sallow face; he wore a wet leather coat reaching almost to his heels. 
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“Well, here’s himself at last,’ said Martynov stopping in the corridor. “We'd 
given you up for today. Hello!’ 

‘Greetings to the toilers!’ Borzov shook hands with him. 

‘Mm, we’re toiling. But what are you up to breaking the Constitution? Not 
making full use of your right to rest?’ 

‘Rest!’ Borzov took off his cap, shook the rain from it and unbuttoned his 
wet coat. 

“Coming into the office?’ 

‘For a minute. I haven’t been home yet. — Rest!’ Borzov took off his over- 
shoes, hung his coat up and went to the table; he sat down, not in the secre- 
tary’s arm chair but on the bentwood chair beside it. ‘Idiotic to go for a cure 
just now. Listen to the wireless: harvest, grain deliveries, winter sowing. 
Pravda editorials so far have mentioned us three times as a backward province. 

Martynov did not sit down in the easy chair either; he was standing by the, 
window. He was taller than the stocky, shaven-headed Borzov; a sunburned 
blue-eyed man, whose thick brown hair had not been cut for a long time and 
was curling at his temples and on his neck. He was lean, a little stooped and 
slightly built. There was a difference of about seven years in their ages; 
Martynov was about 35, Borzov a year or two over 40. 

‘It’s your own fault,’ said Martynov. ‘You should have gone in the spring 
when the sowing finished. I said to you then: ask for a holiday pass now, and 
get away, get yourself cured.’ 

‘Sowing finished, weeding started. How do you get away when the work 
is continuous? No point in a health resort in winter. Well, that’s that. Let’s 
have it. What’s the position?” 

“When did you get here? The train was in at 1.40.’ 

‘I went straight to the elevator from the station. I didn’t bother to ring up 
for a car because the MTS director’s turned up. We were checking up at the 
elevator how grain deliveries are coming in. It’s bad, Pyotr Larionych.’ 

“Yes, it could be better. Before the rain started we were up to schedule.’ 

‘But how could you have been when three of the farms have not made 
deliveries for a week — Power of the Soviets, Red October and Dawn? 

‘Other farms have been sending more than their daily target, and Power of 
the Soviets, October and Dawn don’t owe us anything.’ 

“What do you mean — don’t owe us anything?” 

‘They’re clear. They’re even in advance for payments in kind. They've 
paid for the autumn ploughing that the MTS hasn’t done yet.’ 

Borzov gazed at Martynov in some sorrow. 

‘And so you say to the chairmen: you’re square? Good lord, Pyotr Illariono- 
vich, won’t you ever learn? Where’s the table with the breakdown for each 
farm?’ 

He moved over into the secretary’s chair, and with one vigorous sweep 
pushed aside everything in the way — the lamp, the ash tray and an unfinished 
glass of tea. Under the thick glass top of the desk lay a large ruled sheet of 
paper covered with figures: the crop areas of the farms, head of cattle, state 
delivery plans. Martynov smiled in spite of himself, recalling Opyonkin’s 
words: ‘He’ll rest for an hour or two and start messing!’ 
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‘Yes, I see, I did right to come back.’ He took a clean sheet of paper and a 
pencil and ran his finger down the glass. ‘Power of the Soviets, how much did 
they have? Here. State delivery and payment in kind. Hm... Seventh 
group. The commission rated them as seventh group of crop capacity, but 
suppose we put them in the ninth?’ 

‘The very highest!’ 

‘That’s right — the very highest. What will happen? Let’s calculate: at 
ninth group rates we get another 150 tons from Demyan the Rich. From 
Dawn, eighty tons. October the same. There you are, my lad, you don’t know 
how to get the grain out of them!’ 

Martynov, the smile frozen on his face, went over to the desk. 

‘I’m not a lad, Victor Semyonych. I know these tricks. But its time to 
stop them and I mean it. On what grounds are you proposing to recalculate 
the payments in kind at the highest rate?’ 

‘On the grounds that the country needs the grain.’ 

Martynov lit a cigarette, saying nothing for a moment, making an effort 
to keep himself in hand, to hold his temper down. 

‘In Power of the Soviets the harvest is of course higher than in the other 
farms. But all the same they don’t get into group nine. They harvested well, 
clean, no loss. And it’s not their fault that two fields, winter wheat and 
barley, were damaged by hail. So why group nine for them now, and retro- 
spectively at that? What will Opyonkin say to the farm members?” 

‘Let him say what he likes. We need grain. Why are you worrying about 
him? The old baron! He’ll manage.’ 

‘I know that he’ll put it across to the members, they’ll bring out the grain. 
But the reason remains: we’re taking grain from them for mismanaged and 
slovenly farms.’ 

Ivan Fomich Rudenko, chairman of thé executive committee of the 
District Soviet ran bareheaded through the yard in his tunic. The District 
Soviet was housed in the building next door. 

‘Hullo, Victor Semyonych, welcome home! I was looking out of the win- 
dow and there I saw a familiar figure coming up the steps. You didn’t finish 
your idling?’ 

‘Hullo, Fomich. No, I didn’t finish my idling.’ 

Rudenko noted Borzov’s sullen angry face, the way Martynov was ner- 
vously nibbling his cigarette holder. 

‘So you two have quarrelled right off, is that it? Maybe I’m in the way.’ 

‘No.’ Borzov came out from behind the desk and without looking at 
Rudenko he moved a chair for him. ‘Sit down. Well, go on, Martynov.’ 

“But what more is there for me to say?” Martynov stubbed out his cigarette 
in the ash tray and got up. ‘As a member of the bureau I vote against it.’ 
He turned to Rudenko. ‘He proposes to rate Opyonkin and the others who 
have fulfilled the plan in group nine.’ 

‘O-oh,’ said Rudenko slowly and non-committally. “We'll have to think it 
over.’ 

“With the result that those farms where people are working honestly will get 
the same amount of bread for labour-days as those where people are working 
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any old how. I know, as well, Victor Semyonych, that the country needs 
grain,’ continued Martynov, ‘and it’s our duty to fulfil the district plan. But 
there are different ways of fulfilling it. You can fulfil it in such a way that 
although bread will be tight for some people, they will understand and will 
agree that this is Soviet fairness. And then our agitators will have firm ground 
under their feet when they tell the people: “what you’ve earned, you get”. 
And let the people next door in Power of the Soviets get three times the bread. 
And that’s our politics. On the other hand you can fulfil the plan in such way 
that...’ Martynov made a gesture and began walking up and down the 
office. 

‘Yes, Victor Semyonych, how not to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs,’ 
said Rudenko. 

Borzov sat down at the desk again. ‘All right, let’s calculate what we can 
get from the other farms without touching those.’ He ran his finger down the 
names of the farms in the first column. ‘Which shall we take? Sunrise here? 
How much threshed grain have they today?” 

‘None at all,’ answered Martynov. “They were bringing in well before the 
rain started; they sorted everything that was threshed each day. Their cut 
grain is in stooks. And ten per cent is still not cut.’ 

‘The MTS let them down,’ added Rudenko. “They gave them young 
combine operators, trainees. The machines were new, but they stood still 
more than they worked.’ 

‘I see. That means that Sunrise has no grain at the moment. Their grain 
delivery stands at... .’ 

‘Sixty-two,’ Rudenko supplied. 

‘And in Red Ploughman?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘Our Path?” 

‘Things are worse there.’ Martynov went over to the desk. “Thirty per 
cent is not cut, and the cut grain has not been stooked. They’ve no chairman, 
he added after a pause. ‘We sent the most hopeless man into the most 
backward farm. Was it a punishment for getting into a mess at the industrial 
combine?” 

‘So. And Second Five-Year Plan?’ 

‘They have a lot of threshed grain there,’ said Rudenko. ‘But it’s lying in 
heaps in the fields. It will have to be dried.’ 

‘Then why the devil are you getting after me about fairness, politics!’ 
Borzov banged the desk with the side of his hand. ‘Where’s the grain? Grain 
we can load on lorries now, this minute, and take it to the elevator?’ 

‘This very minute a lorry won’t budge.’ Martynov nodded his head to- 
wards the window and the rain pouring down in bucketfuls. 

‘Once the rain stops everything will dry in a day or so. But where’s the 
grain? Some have “fulfilled”, they’ve washed their hands, they spit on the 
district report; others have nothing threshed. Do you think the provincial 
committee will agree to wait while we introduce this fairness of yours here? 
What can we really get during this next five days, what can we show in the 
report? — Po-li-tics!’ 
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‘And if deliveries can be fulfilled without politics, there is no need for 
district party committee secretaries. The job could just be entrusted to some 
kind of agents,’ answered Martynov. 

‘I see,’ said Borzov, ‘that the chief hindrance to grain deliveries in this 
district at this day is you, Comrade Martynov. You've demobilized yourself, 
and are cooling the others’ enthusiasm. ‘“They’ve fulfilled the plan!” You're 
disrupting the party organization.’ 

*‘That’s going a bit too far, Victor Semyonych,’ frowned Rudenko, moving 
forward in his chair. 

Martynov was sitting, running his hands through his hair and leaning 
against the back of his chair; he was staring at Borzov. His sunburned face 
was pale. He did not trust himself to speak. Borzov rang and into the office 
came the secretary’s assistant, a tow-haired lad called Sasha Trubitsin. 

*You’re back, Victor Semyonych!’ 

‘Yes, I’m back. Hullo. Sit down and write: ‘“To all MTS directors, farm 
chairmen and secretaries of farm primary party organizations. The scanda- 
lous backwardness of the district in the harvest and plan fulfilment of grain 
delivery is solely due to your criminal shiftlessness and complete neglect of 
the interests of the state.” — Have you got that? — “‘You will be personally 
responsible for seeing to it that immediately upon receipt of this telegram all 
combines and other machines are put into operation.” — Right? — “You are 
to ensure round-the-clock work of the threshers, without fail ensure the 
fulfilment of the daily quotas of grain delivery and that the arrears of the 
last five-day period are made up in the next two or three days. All available 
lorries and carts to be used to deliver the grain. In case of non-fulfilment 
you will be held strictly responsible to the party and state. Signed, Borzov.”’ 
He looked sidelong at Rudenko — ‘ “and Rudenko”.’ 

Rudenko waved his hand. ‘All right, all right!’ 

‘Trubitsin, will you keep a copy of this telegram?’ said Martynov. “They 
might want to publish our collected works one day.’ 

Sasha Trubitsin stopped at the door and turned to Martynov with a 
questioning and surprised look on his face. 

‘Go and type it,’ said Borzov. ‘I want it sent out to all the farms within an 
hour.’ 

Trubitsin went out. 

‘Are you sending this rocket to clear your conscience?’ asked Martynov. 
‘I suppose it makes you feel that you have at least done something, put 
something on paper, sent out routine telegrams.’ 

“You write something more original then. You have all the advantages, 
you’re a literary man,’ said Borzov slowly and quietly, and turned himself 
about to start a talk with Rudenko, asking him something. But instead of 
replying to the question, Rudenko pointed to Martynov. 

‘No, Victor Semyonych, you listen to what he suggests.’ 

‘And what does he suggest?” 

‘This is what I suggest.’ Martynov moved his chair nearer to Borzov. 
‘Can you cut down logs and brushwood in the forest in the rain? You can. 
Can you cover the sheds with straw? It’s not very pleasant of course, the water 
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runs down the inside of your collar, but it can be done. At the front we built 
crossings in the rain and under fire. You can’t talk a machine into working 
in the mud, but you can a man. That’s where we ought to put the screw on.’ 

“The one doesn’t hinder the other,’ answered Borzov. 

‘Yes it does! If you bombard the farm chairmen with all kinds of nonsense 
they’ll take no notice when you do give them some reasonable advice. “Put 
into operation all combines.” What tripe — telegrams like that!’ — Martynov 
let himself go at last. ‘You might as well go the whole hog, and tell them 
to get on with the winter sowing in spite of the rain, and the autumn plough- 
ing.’ 

‘But don’t we get telegrams like these from the provincial committee? 
Sometimes they ring us up: “Why aren’t you sowing?” And the snow is 
knee deep in the fields.’ 

‘The province is big. You can have snow in one place, warm weather in 
another, rain in a third and drought in a fourth. But here we can see every- 
thing for ourselves. Do you know, Victor Semyonych, what the farmers 
can’t bear in our instructions? Stupidity. After all, you know, they know as 
well as we do how many beans make five.’ 

Borzov sat silent for a long time. It was only with great difficulty that he 
managed to give his voice a little warmth when at last he spoke: 

‘I sincerely advise you, Pyotr Illarionovich: go to the provincial committee 
and complain about me. Say anything you like. But tell them that we cannot 
work together. Let them transfer you to another district. For my part, I 
shall recommend that you be sent as senior secretary. That’s what they 
usually do in our provincial committee anyway. If a second secretary some- 
where doesn’t get on with the senior secretary, wants to play first fiddle, and 
if he’s an energetic type, they send him as senior secretary to another district 
and try him out: show us, brother, how well you can work on your own! 
Go, and talk. Whenever you like, today, if you like. They'll give you 
another district, maybe next to ours. We’ll compete. Show us what leader- 
ship is! — You working with that peasant fairness of yours, and I the 
proletarian way.’ 

‘Tchah!’ Rudenko could not restrain himself. ‘What have you talked 
yourself into? Proletarian way, the peasant way! There are no such expres- 
sions. It’s the Bolshevik way that things should be run!’ 

‘And I don’t want to go to a different district,’ said Martynov. ‘I know the 
people and the farms here by now and I’m not out to play first fiddle. You've 
missed my point, Victor Semyonych. I’ve quite enough work as second 
secretary. But I’m no Molchalin who “doesn’t dare his own opinions to air”.’ 
He got up and put on his cap. ‘Let’s go and eat — in a healthy body there’s a 
healthy spirit. Marya Sergeyevna has been here. She’s waiting supper for 
you. She got your wire. I called the bureau together for 9 o’clock. Do you 
want me to cancel it?’ 

‘No, why should you?’ answered Borzov. ‘The bureau should meet. We'll 
start work.’ He rang for the assistant. ‘Call all the farm commissioners to 

the meeting.’ 
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The meeting was hard-fought. The members of the bureau were divided, 
on many questions, some supporting Martynov and others backing Borzov. 
But all the members were unwilling then and there to recommend the assess- 
ment commission to transfer to a higher group the farms which had completed 
their deliveries. They decided to wait for a little while to see what the weather 
would do and how the threshing got on in the other farms. 

It was late at night when they broke up and went home through the pelting 
rain. Martynov and Rudenko walked together up the main street as far as 
the corner. 

‘My, you’re hard and bitter today,’ said Rudenko. ‘You're not letting 
up on him at all. It’s been more like a duel than a meeting, like the two of you 
in the ring.’ 

‘He’s been off my back for a month,’ answered Martynov. 

‘He’s jumping out of his skin, Illarionych, to be dead sure that they send 
out twice as much grain in the first five days after he comes back as they did 
under you. And when the provincial committee compares the reports: this 
is Martynov getting grain, and this is Borzov! He was upset when he went to 
the sanatorium. He was wondering why the provincial committee suddenly 
let him go off for a cure just before the harvest itself — had they more con- 
fidence in you than in him, or what?” 

At the corner Rudenko turned to the left and went along a narrow lane, 
swearing to himself as he stepped into the puddles in the dark, the thin mud 
getting inside his overshoes; ‘It looks as if the wiser head is sometimes on the 
younger shoulders,’ he mumbled to himself. Martynov went further down 
the main street to his house, also swearing as he stumbled about in the mud, 
stepping into the ruts full of deep puddles. He was thinking: how much time, 
strength we are using on dispute when we should be using it for work: when 
the lords fight the churls’ heads get broken. 

At dawn Martynov rode out to the largest of the backward farms, Red 
Ploughman. He was there two days. He got together the communists and 
ex-service men. He reminded the ex-service men of harder days, when 
through the rain and in roadless country they had carried heavy machine- 
guns on their backs, had helped the horses to drag the guns. He suggested 
that the bricks and timber which had been got ready for building a new office 
should be used for grain driers and covered threshing floors. All the brigades 
went into the fields, some to carry the straw on litters, others the unthreshed 
grain. They were about to begin building shelters over the threshers too to 
try to thresh straight from the stooks, but towards the evening of the second 
day the rain stopped. It kept off during the night too. The sun was out in 
the morning and the cold east wind was blowing. The dry weather had set in. 

The harvest and the rest of the field work in the district settled down more 
or less to its usual routine. The roads dried up, and columns of lorries with 
newly threshed grain were again winding along them. And so it happened 
that in the first five days under Borzov the farms delivered more grain than 
they had done during those last rainy days before his return. The district 
fulfilled its plan for grain delivery, not among the best, but not among the 
worst districts either; it came out, as they say, a ‘sound average’. 
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[The sketch continues with a visit by Martynov to Mrs. Borzov’s home, 
at her insistence. The first part of the conversation is omitted here. In it 
they tell each other about their children and their own past careers. The 
conversation dwells on Borzov, and continues:] 


‘It’s not quite right for me to have talked about him behind his back,’ 
Martynov continued after a long silence. ‘But I’d say the same thing to his 
face, in fact I’ve already told him. If you have to give an account of yourself 
for this evening you can tell him everything, word for word. After you’d 
lived for a bit with Borzov, and got to know him a bit better, did you ever 
think this about him: with all his worrying, his fussing about, his bullying 
to get them to plough the land, cart the grain and fulfil all the different plans, 
is all this really near his heart? — That the country needs grain, and a lot of it. 
That the grain should be enough for the coming year — we don’t live for the 
day. That if some farm doesn’t do its autumn ploughing the people there will 
go short next summer. That behind all our reports and figures is the good or 
bad life of our people! But maybe he’s only thinking about himself? If 
something isn’t done — both the district and he, the secretary, will be in the 
bad books of the provincial committee. A blot on his record in the service.’ 

‘You're saying frightening things, Pyotr Illarionych,’ replied Marya Serge- 
yevna, thinking hard. 

‘You yourself called me in for this sort of talk, so now listen. What is 
happening here, what are we disputing? I think it is about the most important 
thing of all: why is our district average? But is it that all our farms are average? 
If it was, it wouldn’t be all that bad! No. We have rich, strong farms in the 
district and weak ones. It’s from these extremes that we get our average. I 
don’t think they were so wide apart before. Of course, every village had its 
peasants with no land who had to work for others, peasants with just enough 
land to keep them going, and its kulaks; some lived rich and some lived poor, 
but there wasn’t and couldn’t be such differences between the villages in one 
Rural District as we have today: one farm has an income of three million 
rubles and another next door to it has three hundred thousand. They’ve 
the same amount of land, much the same soil, the same climate, the same 
sun shines on them both, and machines from the same MTS work for them; 
and yet such.a difference! When are we going to get right down to the cause 
and stop this scatter? It’s a long time now since we organized the collective 
farms. There was the war, occupation and destruction, but the war ended 
long ago. Victor Semyonych doesn’t like it when people say “backward 
farm”; he corrects it to “one that’s dropped back”. It’s supposed to be a 
temporary thing, not a chronic disease: behind today, catch up tomorrow. 
But a nicer label doesn’t make it easier for the people in farms which have 
“dropped back” ever since ’43. 

‘And how are we going to bring on the backward farms? By robbing Peter 
to pay Paul! Last year five farms had unthreshed grain left in stooks, and 
Power of the Soviets, Toiler and Victory completed the deliveries for them 
“by way of a loan”, “on account of next year”. There was a time when this 
kind of thing was called stupid. It can make a mess of the good farms. The 
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best farmers will lose heart. — Why should we have to be always working for 
slackers, we’ve had enough. Let the people there in the backward farms drain 
their cup to the dregs. They haven’t done much? Well, they won’t get much 
for a labour-day — while the next farm, Power of the Soviets, gives out eleven 
pounds for a labour-day. Let them know they’ve made their bed and must 
lie on it — and that goes for us too, we’ve got to take our own blame. Haven't 
we got to give such farms real leaders at some time? Doesn’t the whole thing 
revolve round the chairmen? No commissioner with super-extraordinary 
powers, rushing in and out, will put a farm on its feet if it hasn’t got its own 
head. Out of thirty thousand people in the district, can’t we pick out thirty 
good chairmen? You know, Marya Sergeyevna,’ — Martynov laughed sud- 
denly and leaning against the back of his chair he ran his fingers through his 
already ruffled hair — ‘we’re on to something interesting here: we send our 
commissioners into all the farms — we’ve enough people to do that. And they 
live there for months, for the whole summer. And life in the district centre 
runs on just the same without them, their offices go on writing. Look: when 
we send a man as commissioner it means we hope he will put things right, 
we think he’s better than the chairman. Then why not leave him in the farm 
for good, especially since his office writes just as beautifully without him? 
And another thing, we’re up to the neck with these offices. There’s the flax 
office and right next door to it the hemp trust. Couldn’t we somehow rope 
them together, flax and hemp! But look. What I was saying was, we’ve 
enough people to send them traipsing round the countryside, but we don’t get 
people for the regular work. Sometimes we fasten such a rogue on a farm for 
its chairman, a rascal who shouldn’t be allowed within shooting range of 
public property!’ 

‘Maybe Borzov doesn’t know his people well?’ 

‘That’s where we need to start. Comb the place for the finest people. 
Without them we’ll come down with a bump. On the spot, in the farms, is the 
place to look. There’s all this new emphasis on giving the job of chairmen to 
specialists with degrees or diplomas, but no one has ever said that we ought 
to stop promoting people from the rank and file. During the winter, when the 
report and election meetings were being held in the farms, I told Borzov of 
such a case,’ Martynov went on. ‘It was in another province, in a district I 
was in when I was on the provincial newspaper. There was a farm there 
called The Sower, the most backward of the lot. They were at their wit’s 
end about it. It had had at least ten chairmen and not one of them any good. 
There was no discipline, people were not going out to work, they were all at 
the market turning honest pennies, crop yield was low, kopecks for a labour- 
day. The place was run by a bunch of thieving thugs, they would close in on 
a new man, either get him drunk, and mixed up in some shady business, or 
bring things to such a pass that he would drop eve:ything and hide himself 
from people for days on end; not to be found at home or in the office; he’d 
be sleeping somewhere under a hay-stack, wash his hands of everything, let 
them work as best they can! 

‘A commissioner is setting out for The Sower to run the report and election 
meeting. The district committee secretary says to him: “‘I just can’t think who 
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to recommend to them. We’re down to me or the chairman of the District 
Soviet Executive Committee! We’re the only ones they haven’t had! Have 
a thorough look round there, perhaps you'll find a good lad on the spot.” — 
The farm members listened to the board of management’s report, sacked the 
chairman and then asked the commissioner: what, haven’t you brought some- 
one? Who are we going to vote for? The commissioner says: ““We’re not 
carting chairmen here for you any more. It’s your farm, you’ve got to live on 
it, do a bit of thinking yourselves, pick somebody.” “But there’s no one here 
to pick!” they yell. Suddenly someone calls out: “What, nobody to pick? 
What about him, Styopka Gorshok? Why not him for chairman?’ Uproar, 
laughter. ‘“Styopka, stand up and let people see you!”’ But they weren’t all 
laughing. A lot of the farm members were seriously proposing Stepan 
Gorshkov. 

‘Stepan is sitting on the front bench; his boots were falling to pieces, one 
trouser leg was torn at the knee. He was wearing a militiaman’s service cap. 
He had once gone to town and had been a militiaman there; and come back 
to the farm; he was trailer-man in a tractor brigade. He had worked well and 
had plenty of labour-days to his credit, but got precious little for them in a 
farm like that. His family was a big one — a wife and seven kids. 

*“Stepan Gorshkov!” they shouted. “Step on, step up, what does it 
matter who you are, it’s all the same to us!” The commissioner had spent a 
couple of days in the farm before the meeting, and had already had a look at 
Gorshkov. He began with the figures, and saw twice as many labour-days 
down for him as for others. What sort of chap is this? No one has a bad word 
for Gorshkov, there’s nothing special about him, they say, except his terribie 
trousers — he does so much work on the farm that he never can get to market. 
With guffaws and jokes they get as far as the voting. Gorshkov gets up and 
asks for the floor: “Comrades, before it’s too late, before you vote, think it 
over. Thanks for your confidence but still think a bit more, you might be 
sorry later on; things may be worse for some people.” He sat down. But the 
jokers were quite happy: “It won’t be worse, it can’t be worse!” ‘Come on, 
let’s vote.”” They voted. Stepan Gorshkov is elected chairman. 

‘Next day Gorshkov comes to the management to take over from the old 
chairman. He went just as he had been, in his broken boots but the tear in his 
trouser leg was mended. The outgoing chairman was going to hand over 
quickly, just as he had taken over. “There’s the stamp, there’s the ink pad 
for it, sit down and get on with it.”” Stepan: “I won’t take over without a 
thorough audit.” They tell him the audit was done three days ago, before the 
meeting, but he says: “Thieves audited thieves.”” Auditors were brought from 
the district. For two weeks Stepan rummaged about, all the grain in the 
granary was re-weighed, all the foodstuffs in the stores, and he himself 
checked every bit of paper at the bookkeeper’s; he poked back for three years; 
to cut a long story short, he took over at the farm in such a way that five 
people who’d been on the board of management and the auditing commission 
were gaoled under the law of August 7th. 

‘Then he called the brigade leaders together and said: “You’ve spent 
enough time going from door to door upsetting the dogs, begging people to 
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work. Those who don’t want to spend this year too without bread will come 
out to the fields without your invitation.” Every family is already talking of 
nothing else but how the new chairman has taken over and settled up with the 
scoundrels. The people are thinking: maybe things will be different now and 
there’ll be something to get for a labour-day. It might be a big mistake to 
stay at home. And the whole lot went out to work. 

‘Since then the farm has gone up and up. They ploughed well, sowed on 
time, and brought in a harvest worth having. As soon as there’s a bit in the 
barns to fall back on, a farm’s well on the way. In two years The Sower 
became one of the best farms in the district. They wanted to shift Gorshkov 
into another backward farm for him to put things right there but the farm 
members wouldn’t have it, not on your life. “We won’t give up Stepan 
Egorych.” They sent a deputation to Moscow; they fought it out.’ 

“That sounds very like our farm,’ said Marya Sergeyevna. ‘We had a good 
chairman but they took him away to run the agricultural department of the 
district committee. In our place it was like this: just show yourself any good 
as a farm chairman, they rush in to promote you to something in the district 
town. A year later we got rid of our new chairman — things were getting 
worse under him — and we decided to elect our old chairman, Ivan Romano- 
vich Shulga. He was working in the district committee, but nevertheless we 
elected him, off our own bats. We took this decision to the provincial com- 
mittee and we got our way: they gave us back Ivan Romanovich.’ 

“Yes, that’s just it. We’re in a hurry to promote sound workers away from 
the farms. It’s as though our institutions existed for their own sake. But 
they’re not for their own sake, they’re for the farms. Even if we had pro- 
fessors and doctors of economics in every department of the district com- 
mittee and the District Soviet things would be no better if we still have the 
bunglers and the drunkards in the farms. I once had a talk with Gorshkov,’ 
went on Martynov. “We talked about his life, about the farm. “My blood 
boiled”, he says, “when I had to watch thieves, scoundrels, milking our farm. 
I was one of the founders of this farm: we marched the kulaks out, they put 
bullets through my window, they burnt down my hut. I lived in this farm 
until I hadn’t even a pair of boots to my name. Every swine laughed at me: 
‘here’s that earthly paradise of yours, Styopka, the one you promised us; 
you already look just like Adam yourself’. They were robbing the farm as 
they mocked at us. Ah, I think, if I had the power, I’d get you.” 

‘Why did I tell Victor Semyonych about all this? It wasn’t just gossip. 
We’ve got to seek out the kind of people whose blood boils. Those people 
who go to be chairman at a farm under threat of expulsion from the party, or 
only because nobody is going to give them another job in the district centre, 
aren’t worth twopence. Well, so what comes of it? I told him all about it. 
He didn’t bat an eyelid. Next day he went off to Our Path to run the report 
and election meeting. He made the members vote three times over until they 
elected that scoundrel, Kamnev, who’s now up for neglecting contagious 
abortion in the herds and for embezzlement. 

“We didn’t know everything about Kamnev when we discussed his nomina- 
tion at the bureau. We knew that he’d made a mess of things at the industrial 
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combine and that he’d been sacked from the creamery for ‘self-supply’. 
But the comrades say: that’s an old affair; he’s taken his whack for that: 
it’s the future that counts. But down there, in the farm, so many things were 
said about him that of course Borzov should not have insisted but apologized 
to the meeting for the mistake, and thought about getting someone else for 
chairman. Kamnev was born in a nearby village; everyone there knows him. 
What they say of him is: on the platform a nightingale, in business a jackdaw. 
People put in statements that he got his partisan medal by fraud. He grew a 
beard and lived with relatives in another district where people didn’t know 
him, and that was all his heroism. He had even speculated in evacuated 
cattle. But Borzov dug his heels in and just wouldn’t go into it. ““There’s a 
decision of the bureau, it must be followed”, and so he just wore them down 
into taking it. “After all, would the district committee send unworthy people 
into the farms?” He thinks that the authority of the district committee will 
suffer if the people sometimes put us right on something. 

‘I’ve got it!’ Martynov suddenly brightened, got up and paced the room. 
“There’s a question that’s been worrying me all the time: why are so few of our 
party stalwarts here willing to go and be chairmen in the farms? To take only 
personal considerations into account, why knock about the villages all the 
time as a commissioner, losing touch with the job you’re supposed to be doing 
at the district, when you can be sent as a chairman and settle down? The pay 
is very good for those who are taken off other work to be chairmen. A district 
committee secretary gets less than a chairman of a big farm can earn during a 
year of good harvest. But there are no takers. I was wondering whether there 
is something peculiar about this district. In the place where I used to work 
there was no problem. And now I’ve got it! They’re scared of Victor Sem- 
yonych. There are people here who'd be only too glad to get out of a desk 
chair into live work running a farm, working with people, but they’re scared 
of him. They’re scared that however good a job they might make of it, it’ll 
all go to pot. He’ll monkey with your harvest rating group or get you smacked 
down with a party reprimand, and what for? for not having the combines 
working in the pouring rain. There’s nothing worse for a farm chairman than 
feeling he can’t be certain that he will only be hauled over the coals for a 
reason, not sure he can count on real help, that in his difficult work, which 
can’t be done without some mistakes, he isn’t exposed to arbitrary and 
unpredictable high handedness. It’s clear enough now — if they complain 
that it’s only by party discipline they can get a man to be chairman, the 
trouble must be in the district committee itself. Do you know how I know 
what a chairman thinks? It’s because I was one myself for three years —I 
forgot to tell you. That’s where I wrote the sketch that was published. I was 
“promoted” too. “So we have our own writer here,” they said, and put me 
to running the printing of the district newspaper. From that I went into 
newspaper work.’ 

“You’ve thrown a new light on things, Pyotr Illarionych, and I won’t get 
much sleep tonight thinking it over,’ said Marya Sergeyevna. ‘You know, 
I’ve been wondering,’ she added heavily but smiling, ‘why he fell for me. My 
face was never my fortune. It was the fashion in those days to marry famous 
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Stakhanovite girls. Even the chairman of our District Soviet married a 
girl who wasn’t much to look at, a team leader, one of the first to get a medal. 
She was in all the papers too.’ 

‘Well now, I don’t know what happened between the two of you,’ answered 
Martynov. ‘And I can scarcely help you to get the right answer on that 
point.’ 

He lit a cigarette, sat down and asked Marya Sergeyevna to pour him out 
some tea. 

‘Any real job can be killed stone dead if it’s done with a cold heart and not 
lived,’ he went on. ‘For instance, they have just told us to promote as chair- 
men people who have specialist training in agronomy or animal husbandry. 
Good! About time, too! But what happens? In industry, in the factories, a 
shop manager has to be an engineer, not to mention the factory director. 
There they teach the likely people, give them a thorough grounding. And isa 
farm a different proposition? — as much goes on in it as in a factory: there’s 
an enormous amount of field work, on thousands of acres, and all sorts of 
other things like farm irrigation and afforestation being done. And it’s all 
run on mother-wit. The whole schooling of our best chairman, Demyan 
Vasilevich Opyonkin, was three years at the church school. Of course we’re 
giving the chairmen education. There’s the three year course at the province 
centre. Two places were allocated to this district and we sent two people. 
But at this rate it will take fifty years for all our chairmen to get this training. 
Of course we ought to promote more agronomists to leading positions in the 
farms. The time will come sooner or later when all our brigade leaders too 
will be agronomists. But let me tell you what’s happening here now. 

‘There’s an order on Borzov’s desk: ‘Send eight agronomists to the farms 
as chairmen’’. You’ve got them — send them! But whom to send and how to 
send doesn’t worry him much. Just that the quota should be made up on 
time, that he should have a clean sheet at the province committee. But to 
manage his work as chairman, the agronomist needs organizing ability as well 
as his diploma. He needs to be ahead of his people, but accepted as one of 
them, yet raising them up. Above all he must be ready to serve Soviet power 
with faith and truth at a very difficult post. So we sent Aksyonov to a back- 
ward farm. The man had sat out twenty years in the agricultural supply office; 
not using his special training but reckoning up figures and writing out slips 
of paper, he’d long since forgotten all the agrotechnics he had learnt at 
college. He’d crept into the office to shelter from the difficulties of collective 
farm development. What on earth could we expect from perished stuff like 
that? But for the report to the provincial committee he was good enough: 
he has an agronomist’s diploma. 

‘And is a diploma all it’s made out to be? What if some fine lad went to the 
agricultural college only because he didn’t get into the cinematography col- 
lege, and his whole farm experience is holiday harvests? We've sent out two 
agronomists of this kind to be chairmen, but I quite like the kids. They’re 
komsomols and they’re not backward in coming forward. They’ve plenty of 
drive, fresh eyes for things we take for granted; they’re quite shaken — what, 
with all our advanced science and mechanization, we’re not getting a yield of 
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at least fifty bushels an acre? If we help them, maybe they’ll come up to 
expectation. But if from the very first day the fist starts banging on the desk: 
“You call yourselves specialists! you know more than other chairmen! I'll 
have the hide off you three times over!” — then I don’t know how they'll 
turn out.’ 


For the time being there is no second instalment to this sketch, because it is 
being written almost from real life. Perhaps it will grow into a novel but that 
depends on the development of events in real life. I meet people like these, 
and I hear disputes like those between Martynov and Borzov, in a certain 
district. 

What decisions the provincial committee will take about this district, how 
things will develop further, what is to be the personal fate of the people 
presented to the reader in these first chapters of the sketch — all this has 
still to be seen in life itself, and perhaps this will be contained in chapters 
to come. 


FROM THE REVIEW OF ‘DISTRICT ROUTINE’ IN ‘IZVESTIA’ OCTOBER 26TH, 1952 


.. Attention is caught and stirred by the treatment of Borzov, the senior 
secretary of the district committee, who is the central figure of the sketch. 

At first he appears as an exemplary character: he had gone away reluctantly 
for a course of treatment; he had instructed his wife to send him newspaper 
cuttings with reports every day so that while he was away on holiday he would 
still be able to follow the progress of the harvest in his district. But he did 
not wait, did not stay to the end of his cure; and on his return he had imme- 
diately made for the elevator to check up on how the grain was coming in; and 
from the elevator he had not gone home either, but to the district committee; 
and in the district committee he had at once sat down at his desk and looked 
through the reports; he had seen that the harvest and the grain delivery were 
in a bad state, and that instant found a way out of the situation. 

His tone, his forceful vocabulary, his conciseness, the speed at which he 
reaches a decision, his outward appearance — wearing a long leather coat 
which reached almost to his heels, his firm commanding air — all this has 
something of the army about it. One is immediately reminded of heroes of 
Soviet novels like him: they were demobilized, took over a kolkhoz or a 
district in a serious state, began to pull it up and succeeded in pulling it up. 
But this likeness disappears again almost immediately. We find that for some 
reason or other the district is not very keen to have him back, and that nobody 
is pleased when he returns early. . . . 

Feature by feature the character of the senior secretary of the district 
committee is unfolded before us. It is not without reason that his return from 
leave is not met with much gladness. Things are difficult when he is there. 
One thinks of the party leader as an ideal, rather as children regard their 
parents, living for the children and through them; he is proud of the successes 
of the community he has reared; his work and labour lie in the training of 
cadres, in helping them, in raising them up and in giving them some prepara- 
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tion. But Borzov not only does not see any joy in working with people and in 
charge of people; he gives to those around him an immense amount of work 
concerned with him, the senior secretary. How much energy is wasted in 
vain attempts to get on with him, to convince him, to outwit him, to argue 
with him and to struggle with him! It seems that it is necessary to use all 
one’s strength for this wearisome and humiliating business of overcoming the 
bad features in Borzov’s character, so that it will be possible to get something 
done in the district in spite of them. Here you have the stereotype hero of 
those novels where he ‘came, saw and conquered’. 

Borzov’s wife, Marya Sergeyevna, the former famous tractor driver Masha 
Gromova, would also like to see Martynov, who can never get on with her 
husband, transferred to a different district. But her mind is not at rest. 
What is at the root of their disagreement, she wonders. And in order to find 
out she has invited Martynov to have tea with her although she does not know 
him very well. Marya Sergeyevna has changed for her guest, has prepared 
a supper and put wine on the table. But how different is this meeting from 
anything even faintly reminiscent of the kind of intrigue found in novels! 
Here two Soviet people, two Bolsheviks, come to know something of each 
other’s past. It is news to Martynov that Marya Sergeyevna and Masha 
Gromova are one and the same person. She learns for the first time that ‘the 
literary man’ Martynov has himself been a kolkhoz chairman at one time. 
And having found out all this they proceed to unburden their hearts to one 
another. 

The conversation in which Borzov is exposed for what he really is is quite 
remarkable. So is the treasury of human experience shown to us here — 
which is revealed only in the moment of complete frankness and sincerity. 
How useful it would have been for Borzov, accustomed as he is to getting his 
information about the affairs and the people of the district from figures and 
written reports, to have listened to all this!) They both speak, for minutes on 
end scarcely listening to each other; they are speaking about themselves and 
for themselves in long, seemingly unconnected and disjointed monologues, 
and yet these monologues give us a rich flood of moving mutual understand- 
ing. And in this apparently disconnected conversation Martynov suddenly 
discovers the key to Borzov’s character, to an understanding why it is a 
harmful character, not right for a party leader: the people are afraid of 
Borzov. They are not afraid of Borzov himself but of his methods of leader- 
ship. He bites their heads off for no reason at all, does not notice or praise 
anything good, makes things difficult instead of helping. 

You can be afraid of a just man because he is strict. But that is good fear, 
which acts as a stimulus and incentive. A just man does not overlook any- 
thing; a mistake cannot be hidden from him, but neither can achievement 
escape his notice. But the fear of Borzov is a terrible fear. It makes the 
workers lose heart, dulls creative inspiration, numbs and deadens — in short 
it paralyses the strength of the community. 

“You're saying frightening things,’ Marya Sergeyevna says, deep in thought, 
as a picture of Borzov, a selfish, ambitious man, jealous for fame and power for 
himself, a man who does not listen to the people, who stubbornly rejects any 
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correction or criticism coming from the people, gradually takes shape in her 
mind, a picture drawn not only by Martynov but also by her. 

Valentin Ovechkin has modestly called his eighteen pages notes made from 
real life. But it is more than that; it is a bold and penetrating work posing the 
problem of cadres, so important for us, and dealing with it within the frame- 
work of ‘District Routine’ in artistic and realistic form. These pages will long 
remain in the memory of the reader. 


MarIETTA SHAGINIAN 
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